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DEDICATION 


bine following is an extract from a 
recent address to the foreign stu- 
dents at International House, Chi- 
cago: 

In almost every small community in this 
country, the high school is the finest build- 
ing. It is not merely the largest and most ex- 
pensive building, although it is usually that 
also, but the finest. Its clean, simple, func- 
tional lines mark a new direction of the hu- 
man spirit. It takes the place of the cathedral 
in symbolizing what our people believe in 
and hope for. It is very close to the central 
values of American life. When you under- 
stand this institution, you come very close 
to understanding America. 

Yet students from other countries com- 
monly do not understand it and for that rea- 
son despise it. They assume that the purpose 
of a school is to produce scholars—that is to 
say, people who are well informed in all 
branches of liberal education and thoroughly 
trained in one. If that were the purpose of 
our public schools, we should have to admit 
that we set about it in the wrong way. Instead 
of trying to educate everyone at public ex- 
pense for at least twelve years, we ought to 
weed out the “unfit” at the age of fourteen or 


fifteen and give further education only to 
those who are capable of becoming scholars. 
The fact that we do not do so is taken to 
mean that we worship mere bigness above 
quality and prefer to have thirty thousand 
poor secondary schools rather than one thou- 
sand good ones, and nine million mediocre 
students rather than an intellectual élite. 

But American teachers will not admit that 
their primary purpose is to produce scholars. 
We produce an adequate number of credit- 
able scholars incidentally, but that is not our 
main function. We have more important 
work to do. We are trying to produce gener- 
ations of young people who can live without 
masters. We do not want a small, highly 
trained élite to do all the thinking for us, 
while the rest of us obey orders. We want our 
young people to be able to carry on a rela- 
tively free society without disaster. To do 
that, we have to educate everyone above the 
elementary level. The conception of “weed- 
ing out the unfit” has very little meaning for 
us. Unfit for what? For scholarship? Perhaps, 
but that is not our main business. Unfit for 
freedom? No. With our last breath we would 
not admit that. The central faith of our 
people is that we are all capable of living as 
free men, and it is the chief business of our 
schools to substantiate that faith. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


EVEN years have now elapsed since 
the conclusion of the Eight Year 
Study of the Progressive Education 
Association, which demonstrated that 
the traditional college-preparatory 
program is not necessary for success in 
college. Yet a recent survey of college- 
entrance requirements, made by stu- 
dents in education classes at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, showed practically 
no change in the prevailing pattern of 
requirements. 
A typical section on “ Admission” in 
a college catalogue occupies about 
fifteen pages. It specifies in detail 
what a student is to study from the 
time he enters high school until he 
leaves. The most common require- 
ments are still four years of English, 
two or three of mathematics, two 
years of one foreign language and 
three of another, one year of social 
studies (“preferably a period in his- 
tory”), and one year of a laboratory 
science. There is usually room for only 
three or four electives, and these must 
be chosen from a restricted list of 
academic subjects. Furthermore, the 
curriculum must be chopped up into 
stove-length units of four courses a 
year, each a year in length. Many 
catalogues go further and include gra- 
tuitous advice on how the study of 
each subject is to be conducted. 
Suppose the medical profession had 
conducted a crucial experiment to dis- 
cover whether malaria is caused by 
the vapors. Suppose that it had stud- 
ied fifteen hundred matched pairs of 
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patients over a period of eight years 
and had produced evidence which 
demonstrated, beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, that malaria is not caused by 
the vapors. Suppose that the medical 
profession then breathed a deep sigh 
of relief and said, ‘“‘Well, thank good- 
ness, that’s over. Now we can go back 
to our old theory that it’s vapors.” 

Would not the rest of the world cry 
out in horrified indignation? Would 
we not inquire whether the doctors be- 
lieved in plain facts which they them- 
selves had gone to great pains to dis- 
cover? Yet a precisely similar experi- 
ment has been conducted in educa- 
tion, and almost no college pays any 
attention to it. 

The University of Chicago is one 
privately supported major university 
which has accepted the findings of the 
Eight Year Study and acted upon 
them. The whole section on “ Admis- 
sion”’ in its current College catalogue 
occupies less than one page and says 
nothing whatever about what the sec- 
ondary schools shall teach. It selects 
students on the basis of a three-hour 
objective test of reading, writing, and 
general intelligence. This battery usu- 
ally yields a correlation of about .72 
with average marks in the College. 
The old method of counting courses 
taken and marks received in high 
school never had anything like this 
predictive value. 

In a sense, the abilities tested are 
still “requirements,” but they are re- 
quirements which do not in any way 
restrict the offerings of secondary 
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schools. Whatever a school teaches, if 
it can produce students who can read, 
write, and think, they will be able to 
learn whatever a college teaches. 
Using this method of admission, the 
University of Chicago has had no dif- 
ficulty whatever in maintaining a stu- 
dent body that is as competent in 
scholarship as any in the United 
States. 

It is high time that the privately 
supported universities of this country 
went out of the business of trying to 
run our public secondary schools. Our 
people have made the first serious ef- 
fort in the history of the world to edu- 
cate all the children of all the people 
beyond the elementary level. They 
have selected competent teachers and 
administrators to direct their schools. 
When the attention of secondary- 
school men is distracted from their 
proper business to fulfilling antiquated 
requirements which the colleges have 
no need and no right to impose, the 
injury to the greatest enterprise of 
democracy is real and serious. How 
can the schools educate young people 
to live without masters when the 
schools themselves bow to the dictates 
of self-appointed masters? Even if the 
college requirements were well consid- 
ered (as they are not), they would still 
be harmful to schools to the extent 
that they kept teachers and adminis- 
trators from using their own minds on 
the subject of what to teach. 

It is to be hoped that the next dec- 
ade will see the elimination of college- 
entrance requirements, stated as sub- 
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jects to be studied. The secondary 
schools would be well advised not to 
settle for modification but to insist on 
outright elimination. By the year 1960 
no college catalogue ought to contain 
a statement of what should be taught 
in secondary schools. That is for the 
secondary schools to decide. The 
Eight Year Study proved, as clearly 
as anything in human affairs can be 
proved, that college preparation will 
not suffer and that the effect of this 
freedom upon secondary schools will 
be salutary. 


CoLLEGE Heaps SEEK CONTROL 
oF ACCREDITING 


TEPS to combat the growing tend- 
ency of professional societies to 
exert undue influence over educational 
policy through accrediting were taken 
by the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities at its conference 
in Washington last month. The Asso- 
ciation invited four other large asso- 
ciations of colleges and universities to 
join with it in establishing a commit- 
tee to control accrediting. 

The new effort is aimed not at the 
regional and national accrediting as- 
sociations controlled by the colleges 
and universities themselves but at the 
many groups operating in specialized 
professional fields. The United States 
Office of Education Directory, listing 
accrediting agencies, shows groups 
concerned with “approving” or set- 
ting standards for teacher training, 
journalism, social work, theology, law, 
chemistry, pharmacy, dentistry, oste- 
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opathy, nursing, engineering, and 
music. 

“The accrediting situation is devel- 
oping to the point at which university 
administrators and staffs are tending 
to become merely local representa- 
tives of accrediting organizations in 
the specialized professional fields,” 
said one college executive. It was 
noted that the American Medical As- 
sociation is launching a new study to 
set up standards for medical education 
and that the National Council on So- 
cial Work Education started a $31,000 
project “to provide a framework on 
which schools can base programs of 
social-work education.” 

Associations to be invited to estab- 
lish a new Joint Committee on Ac- 
crediting include the Association of 
American Universities, the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, the National Association of 
State Universities, the Association of 
American Colleges, and the Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities. The Amer- 
ican Council on Education and the 
United States Office of Education also 
will be invited to participate in this 
study of accrediting problems. 


Wor.tp UNIVERSITY ENROLMENTS 


HE October issue of the Associa- 

tion of American Colleges Bulletin 
contains interesting figures, compiled 
by M. M. Chambers, of the American 
Council on Education, on enrolment 
in colleges and universities through- 
out the world. All the figures are of the 
most recent date obtainable and are 
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taken from official sources. The figures 
are not strictly comparable, since the 
various nations differ in their defini- 
tions of what constitutes a college or 
university, but they are nonetheless 
revealing. 

The United States, with two and 
one-third millions of college and uni- 
versity students in 1947, had more 
than all the rest of the world com- 
bined. The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics reported 653,000 students 
in 1946 and expected to have 722,000 
in 1948, but the latter figure has not 
yet been confirmed. There were only 
three other nations with reported en- 
rolments higher than 100,000: India 
(with 268,364), Italy (with 152,994— 
but that was in 1943; later figures are 
not available), and Canada (with 
113,050). Perhaps Germany should be 
in this group, but figures from the 
Russian Zone of occupation are not 
available. In the other three zones 
there were about 68,000 students. 

Seven other nations had reported 
enrolments higher than 50,000. In de- 
scending order of size of enrolment, 
they were France, China, Great 
Britain, Japan, Argentina, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia. 

With its bumper crop of students in 
secondary schools, with prospects of a 
tremendous expansion in the next dec- 
ade, and now with this unprecedented 
total of students in colleges and uni- 
versities, the United States should be 
in a very favorable position to main- 
tain its leadership in the difficult years 
that lie ahead. 
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PROPOSAL FOR STUDENT DEFERMENT 
FROM SELECTIVE SERVICE 


OLLEGE presidents and other edu- 
cators concerned with “the con- 
servation of America’s talents” are 
pressing the federal government for a 
plan for student deferment from selec- 
tive service. The most comprehensive 
of these has been proposed by the 
American Council on Education and 
its Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal 
Government. This body has pro- 
posed to the White House the follow- 
ing plan: 


1. That the President delegate responsi- 
bility for deferment policy determination to 
the National Security Resources Board, and 
its administration to the Selective Service 
System. 

2. That the National Security Resources 
Board and Selective Service, in co-operation 
with other agencies, immediately begin as- 
sembling the following data: 

a) A listing of individuals comprising Am:ri- 
ca’s scientific and specialized personnel 
including all faculty members in institu- 
tions of higher education; 

A census of students by special fields of 

work in all colleges and universities; 

A national survey of potential needs for 

specially trained personnel, both for the 

armed forces and for all other activities in 
the national interest. 

3. That, pending the procurement of the 
data in c), the government and educators 
draw up estimates of the number of persons 
needed annually to meet both military and 
civilian needs in the various specialized 
fields. In the preparation of these estimates 
consideration should be given to all activities 
essential to the national health, safety, and 
interest. 
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4. That a student who will enter upon the 
second academic year of his training prior to 
his twentieth birthday and who pursues a 
full-time course of instruction in an ap- 
proved college or university be deferred from 
induction until the end of his second academ- 
ic year. 

5. That, on the basis of the estimates, 
each approved college and university be 
allotted a quota for each specialized field. 

6. That, during the Sophomore year (at 
the termination of which the student is 
eligible for induction), the college or uni- 
versity be authorized to certify to local Se- 
lective Service boards those individuals, 
within the established quotas, who on the 
basis of national competitive examinations 
give highest promise of success in training in 
each of the specialized fields. 

7. That local boards be instructed to 
accept such certification as a basis for 
deferment until the completion of such train- 
ing. 

8. That, upon the completion of such 
training, including essential graduate and 
professional study, such numbers of those 
trained be inducted as the armed services 
have indicated to be essential for their needs 
in each of the specialized fields. All other 
graduates be further deferred to meet non- 
military needs essential in the national 
health, safety, and interest. 


Commenting on the foregoing pro- 
posal, the Edpress News Letter of No- 
vember 25, issued by the Educational 
Press Association, makes the following 
observation: 


Although there is some opposition to the 
details of this plan, government officials say 
that some procedures for student deferment 
will be announced soon. They object, how- 
ever, to granting college authorities the right 
to defer students. This power must remain 
with the local draft board, they say. 
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COMMUNISM IN THE SCHOOLS 


URING the past year, 32 long vo- 
cabulary tests, covering 4,800 
words in all, were given to 3,220 
Juniors in 40 large midwestern city 
high schools. The words included all 
words from the sixth through the 
twentieth thousand in Thorndike’s 
Teacher’s Word Book except proper 
names, technical terms, archaic and 
obsolete words, and simple com- 
pounds of words in the first five thou- 
sands or of other words included in the 
tests. More recently the same tests 
have been given to about three thou- 
sand Freshmen in a large midwestern 
state university. As soon as the Fresh- 
man results are compiled, the list will 
be published with the percentages of 
students in Grades XI and XIII who 
“knew” each word. 

The results provide a mine of in- 
formation even about matters which 
have no direct connection with the 
purpose of the study. For example, 
only 30 per cent of the students knew 
the meaning of “Communist” when 
offered the following choices: (A) be- 
liever in common ownership of all 
means of production; (B) believer in 
abolition of property, religion, and 
freedom; (C) believer in government 
ownership of transportation and utili- 
ties. Perhaps the answer is debatable; 
A was supposed to be right, but most 
students picked B. That might be all 
right, from a patriotic standpoint, but 
they also chose an emotional rather 
than an accurate definition of “capi- 
talism.” Only 40 per cent marked the 
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supposed right answer, “private own- 
ership of the means of production”’; 
the rest preferred “rule of the 
wealthy.” They guessed wildly on 
“bourgeois”; about a third picked 
each of the answers: ugly, city-bred, 
and property owner. Only 27 per cent 
associated “‘proletarian” with “of the 
lowest class”; the rest were divided 
between “elementary” and “of the 
middle class.” 

If ignorance were bliss, these re- 
sults might be encouraging to patriots. 
We can at least be certain that com- 
munist infiltration of these 40 repre- 
sentative high schools has not yet pro- 
ceeded very far. But when we stand on 
the brink of a war of extermination 
between communism and capitalism, 
it seems a pity that so few of our 
young people know what they are. 
The schools are hardly to blame. Sur- 
rounded by the hysteria of recent 
years, no school man in his right mind 
would dare to teach anything at all 
about communism. If he even at- 
tempted to define the word precisely, 
the report would soon get around that 
“Mr. X is teaching communism.” 

President Eisenhower of Columbia 
University is a man who does not 
scare easily, and it was encouraging to 
have him say boldly, when he took 
office, that Columbia students would 
have every opportunity to learn all 
they could about communism but also 
an opportunity and an obligation to 
learn the corresponding facts about 
the democratic way of life. That is the 
right spirit. If we must send our young 
people into another war, let them at 
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least not go under the impression that 
they are fighting to preserve the “rule 
of the wealthy.” 


EDUCATIONAL PoLicrEs CoMMIS- 
SION—NEW MEMBERS AND 
PROJECTS 


OUR new appointments to the Ed- 
F ucational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association 
and the American Association of 
School Administrators have been an- 
nounced by Willard E. Givens, N.E.A. 
executive secretary. Appointed to the 
Commission for four-year terms, be- 
ginning January 1, 1949, are: 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, president of Colum- 
bia University 

Henry H. Hill, president of George Peabody 
College for Teachers 

William Jansen, superintendent of schools, 
New York City 

Eugene H. Herrington, principal of Ebert 
School, Denver, Colorado, who was reap- 
pointed for a four-year term by the N.E.A. 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals 


One of the immediate assignments 
of the Commission is to make a study 
during 1949 of the role of the public 
schools in the face of continuing inter- 
national tensions. A second major is- 
sue which the Commission will study 
is the role of the public schools in de- 
veloping moral and spiritual values. 

Established in 1935, the Education- 
al Policies Commission for fourteen 
years has prepared and disseminated 
statements of proposed policy for 
American education. The twenty mem- 
bers of the Commission represent all 
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levels of the nation’s educational sys- 
tem, from the elementary school 
through the university. Four members 
are classroom teachers; three, super- 
intendents; three, administrative col- 
lege staff members; four, college or 
university presidents; one, an elemen- 
tary-school principal; two represent 
educational associations; one repre- 
sents an educational foundation; and 
two are serving on education assign- 
ments with the federal government. 


NATIONAL CouNncit MEETING 


HE National Council of Teachers 

. of English met at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago during the Thanks- 
giving week end. As always, it was an 
inspiring sight to see thousands of the 
most alert members of one of our sub- 
ject organizations gathered together to 
consider the common problems of their 
profession. Even if it did nothing 
more than convince them of their im- 
portance, it would have served a use- 
ful purpose. 

Among the subjects not on the 
agenda was the question of whether 
English should be taught at all above 
the elementary-school grades. We 
tend to forget that this is a question, 
but one of the functions of our impar- 
tial educational reviews should be to 
keep such questions alive. It is not 
true that English has always been the 
backbone of our high-school curricu- 
lum. It was not even introduced on a 
large scale until the time of the Civil 
War. Until then it had been assumed, 
perhaps, that any child worthy ofa 
secondary education would master his 
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native tongue by conversation with 
his parents and friends and by his own 
private reading and writing. The old 
classical masters may have reasoned 
that school was a place for subjects on 
which a child needed help, like Latin 
and Greek, and that no one but a born 
fool would. need help with English. 

These worthy characters must have 
been heartily skeptical of the intro- 
duction of English into the curricu- 
lum. It would have been a bracing as 
well as a startling experience if the Na- 
tional Council could have exhumed 
one of them to give his views, before 
the meeting, on the result of this ex- 
periment. We have now been teaching 
English with might and main in our 
high-school classes for about seventy- 
five years. Has it been worth while? 

We shall not give any place in these 
columns to the old fogy’s notion that 
children could once read and write 
brilliantly but can do so no longer. 
Every well-informed educator knows 
that, wherever old examination pa- 
pers have been discovered, and mod- 
ern children of the same grade have 
been asked to write on the same ques- 
tions, the modern children have done 
better than their predecessors, even 
though they represent a much wider 
segment of the population than for- 
merly went to school. 

There have been some disquieting 
statistics, however. When Douglas 
Waples' was able, with W.P.A. help, 


Douglas Waples, Bernard Berelson, and 
Franklyn R. Bradshaw, What Reading Does to 
People. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1940. 
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to cover a truly representative sample 
of our population, rather than the 
favored communities on which more 
flattering statistics have been gathered 
by other investigators, he concluded 
that the average American adult reads 
less than one book a year; that the 
greatest amount of reading in any 
community is done by junior high 
school pupils, and declines thereafter 
with each increment in age and educa- 
tion; that the greatest amount of 
reading among adults is done by wom- 
en clerks and housewives, and its 
quality is outside the boundaries of 
anything that English teachers would 
regard as literature. 

When this editorial writer had to 
construct a large number of reading 
and writing tests for the armed forces 
during the war, he was required, by 
the terms of the contract, to try them 
out in representative high schools and 
colleges in each major section of our 
country. Before the tryout each item 
was scrutinized by a board of consult- 
ants, and those that seemed beyond 
the powers of the grade to be tested 
were discarded. Nonetheless, the stu- 
dents usually answered correctly be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent of the ques- 
tions. If one read a passage, substitut- 
ing the meanings they checked as cor- 
rect for the original words, the pas- 
sage would turn into complete non- 
sense. The item analyses of these tests 
left good grounds for the suspicion that 
the reason why students almost never 
read anything describable as literature 
is not, primarily, lack of interest but 
lack of ability to comprehend. No one 
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would read a book that meant such 
utter nonsense as the students said it 
meant. 

Further support for this view is 
found in the vocabulary study men- 
tioned earlier in these columns. Here 
were 4,800 words, all within the first 
20,000 in frequency, and the average 
Junior in 40 large midwestern city 
high schools was able to select the best 
among three defining words or phrases 
for only 57 per cent of the words he 
attempted—not of the words he 
finished, mind you, but of the words 
he attempted. This in itself would be 
a sufficient cause, although it is not 
the only cause, for the non-reading of 
literature. 

These figures should not be taken 
as hostile to the National Council of 
Teachers of English—the only body 
which is likely to do anything effec- 
tive to correct them. It is only that, in 
the absence of accurate tests and large- 
scale surveys, we have all of us under- 
estimated the true difficulty of learn- 
ing our own language. In spite of sev- 
enty-five years of devoted effort on 
the part of our English teachers, we 
are still a functionally illiterate people. 
We cannot read books in a fashion 
that will direct and sustain life. 

That we need to do so, there is no 
shadow of doubt. We cannot retreat 
into the “‘mass media”’ of communica- 
tion and visual aids and demand 
easier and easier textbooks for our stu- 
dents until we get them down to the 
level of The Three Bears. We must 
somehow learn how to read books, and 
good ones. How can it be done? 
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It has been plausibly argued by 
some educators that most children 
would learn to read better in high 
school if English classes were abol- 
ished and the students were required, 
instead, to read books of their own 
choice at least one hour a day in com- 
fortable chairs in a well-appointed 
library. Some of the English staff 
should be on hand to see that reading 
rather than home work was done, to 
answer questions, to advise on the 
selection of books, and to chat a while 
with each student after he had fin- 
ished a book. (In such conversations 
the best clues to the pupils’ difficulties 
in comprehension are their complaints. 
Track down any grievance against a 
reputable author, and at the bottom of 
it one usually finds some misunder- 
standing.) The rest of the English staff 
might direct and supervise the jobs of 
reading, writing, and speaking which 
had to be done in other areas in 
school. They might even call the read- 
ing groups together occasionally and 
offer some direct instruction in the 
arts of reading and writing. It is ar- 
gued that, with increasing pressures 
during adolescence to distract atten- 
tion from serious reading, some time 
must be provided in school in which 
children are not only encouraged but 
actually required to sit down with a 
book and read it. Only thus, it is said, 
can they develop the habit of reading 
under conditions approximating those 
in which reading is done in adult life. 

Whether this view is sound or not 
is obviously not a matter to be settled 
by argument but by experimentation. 
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It has been tried only once, to the 
writer’s knowledge, at the Oakland 
(California) University High School. 
It seemed to be working very well, but 
then the school was torn down, and 
with it the curriculum. Whether this 
fatality points to some sinister flaw 
in the scheme is a moot point. 

All this, of course, has very little to 
do with what went on at the meeting 
of the National Council. The Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum 
brought in progress reports and seems 
to have everything well under control. 
Mr. Seashore continues his work on 
the determination of the size of chil- 
dren’s vocabularies? and seems to have 
been drawing astronomical numbers 
out of a hat. The procedures which he 
describes are plausible enough, but 
the results are simply incredible. 
Either there is a fallacy as yet unde- 
tected in his work, or the rest of us are 
terribly, terribly wrong about the state 
of the nation with respect to its vo- 
cabulary development. Many promis- 
ing ventures in promoting intercul- 
tural understanding through work in 
English were reported. Some brave 
words were spoken on the training of 
English teachers, among them the 
suggestion by Professor James F. Ful- 
lington, of Ohio State University, that 
more training be given in the art of 
marking student themes effectively. 

Although this was a minor point, 
it is the one on which the writer is best 


2 Robert H. Seashore, “The Importance of 
Vocabulary in Learning Language Skills,” Ele- 
mentary English, XXV (March, 1948), 137-52, 
160. 


qualified to comment, because, in 
gathering materials for tests for the 
armed forces, he collected hundreds of 
papers written by students and copi- 
ously annotated by teachers in repre- 
sentative schools all over the nation. 
The marks and comments made him 
wonder how anyone ever learns to 
write. Exceptions were taken to points 
that the students obviously did not 
make. Words used in slightly unusual 
senses were underlined, and others 
which were clearly wrong were sub- 
stituted. Perfectly acceptable modern 
idiom was marked incorrect on the 
basis of rules which have not been ob- 
served in English literature since the 
days of Jonathan Swift. Beside these 
imaginary errors often appeared gross 
and obvious errors, recognized as such 
in every modern handbook but com- 
pletely overlooked by the teacher. It 
was the impression of the examiner, 
after a close study of these materials, 
that, in the portions marked or com- 
mented on, the students were right at 
least as often as the teacher. The most 
serious fault observed was obvious 
miscomprehension of what the stu- 
dent was saying, even when it was 
written plainly enough for any at- 
tentive reader to understand. Many 
of these comments must have been 
written late at night, when the teach- 
er was half asleep. 

How many English staffs have 
looked into the validity of their marks 
and comments on student papers? 
Probably not many, even though the 
question is urgently in need of investi- 
gation in every school and college in 
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the land. One helpful practice is to re- 
produce by hectograph one student 
theme a month, to be marked in the 
usual fashion by every member of the 
staff and to be discussed, line by line, 
in a staff meeting. Everyone who par- 
ticipates in such an experience will be 
amazed at the number of errors and 
weaknesses which he overlooked, and 
at the number of errors and weakness- 
es he marked which were not recogniz- 
ed or accepted as such by his col- 
leagues. Such a program restores the 
humility which the practice of passing 
judgment on students’ work tends 
to destroy. 


Farr DISMISSAL LEGISLATION 
FOR TEACHERS 


ie 1941 the National Education As- 
sociation organized the National 
Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Education and as- 
signed to it specific responsibilities, 
among which are (1) bringing to the 
general public a fuller understanding 
of the importance of a better educa- 
tion for all our people if our American 
democracy and way of life are to be 
maintained; (2) defending teachers, 
schools, and the cause of education 
against unjust attacks and investigat- 
ing charges involving teachers, schools, 
educational methods and procedures, 
justly, fearlessly, and in the public in- 
terest; (3) working for educational, 
conditions essential for the perpetua- 
tion of our democracy. 

In a recent report this Commission 
takes the position that it is “unpro- 
fessional for a school board to operate 
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without a carefully organized proce- 
dure of fair dismissal’’ for teachers. 

Dean Harold Benjamin, of the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of 
Maryland and chairman of the Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, declared in a 
Foreword to the report that an in- 
vestigation which the group made in 
Arizona raises “the question of wheth- 
er boards of education and adminis- 
trative officers are ever justified in 
dropping teachers without explana- 
tion, charges, and hearings.” In taking 
the stand that it is unprofessional for 
a school board to operate without fair 
dismissal procedures, Dean Benjamin 
asserts: 

Like all proper standards of professional 
conduct, this one is based on the principle 
that a practice which is ultimately good for 
the children is professionally correct and one 
which is ultimately bad for the children is 
professionally incorrect. The low morale, 
educational uncertainty, and community un- 
rest, which appear inevitably in a commu- 
nity when a board summarily dismisses 
teachers against whose characters and pro- 
fessional competence no complaint has been 
made, are bad for the children of the com- 
munity. 


The twenty-page report, Chandler, 
Arizona: An Example of the Need for 
Fair Dismissal Procedures, is based on 
the action of the Chandler Board of 
Education in dismissing five teachers 
of that school system. In its conclu- 
sions and recommendations based on 
the Chandler investigation, the Com- 
mission states: 


The National Education Association has 
consistently affirmed the right and the duty 
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of local boards of education to dismiss teach- 
ers for good cause. In the interests of public 
education, local boards should remove teach- 
ers whose employment is not in the interests 
of the children and of the community they 
serve. 

The question presented in the Chandler 
inquiry is not whether the contracts of 
the five teachers should or should not have 
been renewed but rather the method and 
procedure employed by the Board. On this 
question the Chandler Board violated a basic 
principle of good school administration in 
that its refusal to renew the contracts was 
without any prior notice, explanation, or op- 
portunity to remedy alleged shortcomings. 
The National Education Association and its 
Defense Commission consider such action 
unethical and unprofessional. Due to the 
absence of tenure legislation in Arizona, the 
Board was technically within its legal 
rights. ... 

The Chandler situation points up the ur- 
gent need for some form of fair dismissal 
legislation for the teachers of Arizona. In re- 
cent years a shocking number of teachers in 
the state have been dismissed by local boards 
without any explanation, warning, or oppor- 
tunity to remedy alleged defects. These inci- 
dents have received wide publicity in the 
press and through studies and inquiries 
made by the Arizona Education Association. 

Much loose thinking is indulged in by 
some boards of education and administrators 
concerning alleged dangers in according 
teachers some protection in the form of fair 
dismissal legislation. The training and ex- 
perience of many superintendents has not 
given them a clear recognition of the place of 
the public schools as an integral part of gov- 
ernmental services, and of the concept that, 
as public servants, teachers are entitled to 
the benefits of enlightened public personnel 
procedures. ... 

In states without some form of fair dis- 
missal procedure, members of a faculty, no 
matter how competent and regardless of 
length of service, do not know from one year 
to the next whether or not they are to be al- 
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lowed to remain in the school system. It re- 
quires little imagination to visualize what can 
happen to teachers in certain communities 
when unrestricted power to dismiss is placed 
in the hands of superintendents and boards of 
education. The absence of some form of pro- 
tection often breeds fear and mistrust as be- 
tween staff and administration and, in and 
of itself, engenders friction. To add to the 
teachers’ uncertainty is the common pattern 
of an ever changing membership on local 
boards of education. 

In addition, it should be recognized that 
irresponsible dismissal usually works a far 
greater hardship on public-school teachers 
than it does on other public servants or on 
employees of private industry. From the 
standpoint of teachers, a public-school sys- 
tem is for all practical purposes a monopoly 
enterprise. Unlike most public employees or 
those in private business, a teacher’s occu- 
pational skills are seldom transferable within 
a given community. He usually cannot se- 
cure a comparable professional position local- 
ly even when teachers are in great demand. A 
teacher has no choice but to pull up roots, 
give up his home, and move on to another 
school system, which frequently involves 
hardship and great personal sacrifice, includ- 
ing separation from close friends and rela- 
tives and the adjustment to a new environ- 
ment.... 

The recent unprofessional action of the 
Board of Education is irremediable. The im- 
mediate concern of the Defense Commission 
therefore is to prevent a repetition of such 
method of dismissal by the Board. To this end 
it urges that the administration in Chandler 
take the initiative in adopting and incorpo- 
rating in its bylaws some form of fair dis- 
missal procedure, at the same time establish- 
ing machinery whereby representatives of 
the teachers’ association, with confidence and 
without fear of reprisal, can participate with 
the Board and the superintendent in working 
out problems affecting employer-employee 
relations as they may arise. Such a bylaw can 
readily be drawn so as to permit, without 
difficulty, the dismissal of incompetent 
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teachers and still prevent arbitrary dismissal 
of teachers who have demonstrated profes- 
sional competence. Provisions of this char- 
acter are operating successfully in many 
communities by state or local enactment 
and, in fact, have been adopted in several 
school districts in Arizona. 


How FARE THE CorE CouRSES? 


WwW: the war broke out, many 

high schools were developing 
courses which owed allegiance to no 
recognized subject field and which 
bore such titles as “core courses,” 
“basic courses,” “general-education 
courses,” or “integrating courses.” 
During the war, when we had to keep 
the schools going as best we could with 
a reduced and inexperienced staff, 
most of these courses disappeared. 
They could not be taught by assign- 
ing the next few pages in the textbook 
and then by conducting a recitation, 
and teachers who could do anything 
else became too few to keep these un- 
orthodox courses alive. Perhaps now 
is the time to institute an inquiry to 
determine whether any such courses 
are still in operation and, if so, what 
has happened to them. For a while 
they seemed to be the most promising 
trend in secondary education. 

If such an inquiry is begun, it 
should give particular attention to the 
fate of a series of units? which had 
been developing in many fields of 
study, but most of all in these core 
courses. The development of these 


3 Building America. New York 19: Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, National Education Association (2 West 
Forty-fifth Street). 


units was spontaneous and unco- 
ordinated; hence no school had a very 
full set of them, and they were not 
even recognized as forming a con- 
nected series. But anyone who was 
widely acquainted with what second- 
ary schools were doing and who saw 
units of this sort developing all over 
the country could relate all of them 
to a unifying conception which might 
be stated as, “How do we get the 
things we need?” 

They were units on various foods: 
how the bottle of milk gets to the 
door, how bread is baked, how salmon 
is caught, and the like. They were 
units on various aspects of the textile 
industry from the early Industrial 
Revolution to the present. They were 
units on housing, transportation, com- 
munication, recreation, safety, crime 
prevention, and a host of other needs 
of our people. In each case the chil- 
dren studied how we now provide for 
this need—often by going out into the 
community and talking to the men 
who take care of it. In many cases 
they went further and inquired why 
we were not providing adequately for 
this need, and what, if anything, could 
be done about it. In many of the fields 
studied, the pupils caught glimpses of 
vocational possibilities, not as oppor- 
tunities to make money, but as jobs 
that obviously needed to be done. 

If the full possibilities inherent in 
this set of units were ever realized, the 
cumulative effect of the whole series 
would be a tremendous contribution 
to the national welfare. We should 
have generations of young people who 
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had a bird’s-eye view of how the work 
of their society was organized and 
carried on. They would have studied 
how we go about providing for our 
basic needs, where we fall short, what 
improvements have been proposed, 
and how these have worked wherever 
they have been tried. It is to be hoped 
that they would come to see the work 
of the world, not as cut-throat compe- 
tition for a limited supply of goods 
and services, but as a great co-opera- 
tive endeavor to get the things we all 
need. They should view their own 
careers, not as an effort to “get to the 
top” over the prostrate bodies of those 
who stood in their way, but as con- 
tributions toward the solution of some 
of the unsolved problems of mankind. 

We can visualize the effect of this 
series of units if we imagine ourselves 
taking a group of pupils so trained to a 
tower overlooking a great city. We 
could say to them, in all sincerity: “In 
about twenty years almost every posi- 
tion of real power in our society will be 
in your hands or in those of your class- 
mates who are now in school. Many 
little radical groups talk hopefully of 
the time when they will take over, 
knowing in their hearts that they will 
never take over. But nothing in the 
world is more certain than that you 
and your classmates will take over. 

“The active control and direction of 
all these vast enterprises that you see 
before you will be yours, with full au- 
thority to go about it in any way you 
can agree upon. You will have to get 
food to all these people, and clothing, 
and houses. You will have to see to it 
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that they are properly educated and 
informed. You will have to take care 
of them when they are sick and bury 
them when they are dead. No one in 
the wide world is going to do these 
things for you; you will have to organ- 
ize your forces to do them for your- 
selves. And no generation of mankind 
has ever provided these things in suf- 
ficient abundance or quality to make 
anything like a good life possible for a 
majority of its members. Unless you 
do better than your fathers, many of 
you here will suffer hunger, pain, in- 
justice, and every sort of privation. 

“There is no sure way for any indi- 
vidual to get these things for himself 
alone; his best security lies in co-oper- 
ating with other people to get them for 
all. We have tried to teach you to do 
this and to want this. We have stud- 
ied together how the work of our so- 
ciety is now carried on and how it 
might be improved. We hope that you 
have learned many things from these 
studies that will be of value to you and 
to society—even such things as how 
to read, how to locate information, 
and how to get along with other 
people. We hope that you have lo- 
cated a field of service in which you 
would like to work. But, most of all, 
we hope that you now see the work 
that is going on around you not as a 
bitter struggle to take something 
away from someone else but as a great 
organized effort to get the things we 
all need. Where it is not so, we hope 
and trust that you will make it so.” 


B. DIEDERICH 
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Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
andarticles by Pavut B. 
associate professor of 
English and examiner in the College of 
the University of Chicago. HERMAN 
G. RICHEY, associate professor and 
secretary of the Department of Edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, 
reports an investigation of the educa- 
tional status of two age groups in the 
population of urban, rural-farm, and 
rural-nonfarm areas of the country be- 
tween World Wars I andII. The conclu- 
sions have importance in the considera- 
tion of proposals for federal or state aid 
to education. JoHN J. DE Boer, pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Illinois, describes the process of cul- 
tivating discrimination in reading. 
FRANCIS L. BAcon, superintendent of 
Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois, presents a résumé 
of what is expected of counselors in 
the schools of today. THomas E. Car- 
SON, supervising principal of the 
North Allegheny Joint Schools, Al- 
legheny County, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
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Wuo’s WHO FOR JANUARY 


sylvania, and Ruta ANN Davies, li- 
brarian at North Hills Joint Schools, 
Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, report the results of a survey 
of the reading interests of pupils in 
Grades VIII, [X, and X. Bernarp S. 
AARONSON, counselor in the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Affairs at the University of 
Minnesota, presents the results of a 
study of the influence on veterans’ 
schooling of the capacity to readjust 
to school life, the adequacy of coun- 
seling, and the availability of desired 
courses of study. WARREN C. SEy- 
FERT, associate professor of education 
and director of the Laboratory School 
of the University of Chicago, and 
WALTER JAMES Moorg, research as- 
sistant at the Laboratory School, pre- 
sent a list of selected references on 
secondary-school instruction. 


Reviewers 
of books 


W. C. KvaRAceEvs, as- 
sociate professor of edu- 
cation at Boston Univer- 
sity. WALTER J. Moorg, research as- 
sistant at the Laboratory School of 
the University of Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF IMPORTANT POPU- 


LATION GROUPS BETWEEN THE FIRST 


AND SECOND WORLD WARS. I 


HERMAN G. RICHEY 


University of Chicago 


aN OVERVIEW of educational sta- 
tistics reveals that, between the 
two world wars, enrolments in second- 
ary schools and colleges increased at a 
more rapid rate than did the number 
of youth of high-school and college 
age; that large differences with respect 
to the educational status of various 
groups—urban, rural, white, and nor- 
white—existed at the onset of the pe- 
riod; and that marked (en in 
the level of education /attained by 
these same groups were still to be 
found at the period’s close. When 
these groups are compared on a state 
or a regional basis, decided differences 
also appear both at the beginning and 
at the end of the period. 

This investigation was undertaken 
to determine, in some measure, (1) the 
extent to which the more important 
population groups differed among 
themselves both at the beginning and 
at the end of the period and (2) the 
extent to which the various groups 
shared the general gain resulting 
from increased enrolments. In this 
connection it is important to dis- 
cover whether extensive gains made by 
the population as a whole tended to- 


ward equalizing the amounts of educa- 
tion acquired by the different groups 
or whether these gains were so dis- 
tributed among the various popula- 
tion groups as to make greater the dif- 
ferences which already existed. 

For the purposes of this study, two 
entire age classes of the total popula- 
tion were distributed on the basis of 
(1) region, (2) type of community 
(urban and rural), and (3) race. The 
urban and rural (rural-nonfarm and 
rural-farm) were further divided by 
regions and states, and the white and 
the nonwhite groups were divided in 
like manner to the extent that the ex- 
istence of regional and state data re- 
lating to the nonwhite permitted. 
These latter groups were further di- 
vided into rural and urban subgroups. 

Data taken from photostatic copies 
of tabulations made by the Bureau of 
the Census and from the Sixteenth 
Census (1940) were employed to de- 
termine the per cents of each of the 
various groups,’ 25-29 and 40-44 

t It should be noted that these per cents could 
not be computed for groups classified on the 
basis of color in many states and in five of the six 


regions. In many states the number of nonwhites 
is very small, and the educational status of this 
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years of age in 1940, which had at- 
tended (x) high school four or more 
years,? (2) college two years or longer, 
and (3) college four years or more. If 
the assumption is valid that the edu- 
cational status of an adult-age class of 
the population reflects clearly the con- 
ditions of education at the time that 
age class was of school age, evidence 
toward the solution of the problem 
under investigation may be provided 
by comparing (1) the educational 
status in 1940 of the several popula- 
tion groups which reached high-school 
and college age during the period of 
the first World War; (2) the educa- 
tional status of corresponding popula- 
tion groups that arrived at this age 
during the decade which preceded the 
outbreak of World War II; and (3) the 
differences in the level of education 
attained by corresponding population 
groups of the two age classes. 

An examination of the data reveals 
that only a small number of either age 
group was enrolled in high school or 
college in 1940—a number so small 
that, even for the younger age class, it 
may be disregarded. College graduates 
of the younger group, by 1940, would 


group is not reported separately. In these states, 
the per cents presented for the total populations 
—state, urban, rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm— 
are, for all practical purposes, the same as would 
be the per cents for whites alone. Although per 
cents for the total population represent very well 
the white population, it does not follow that 
these per cents represent the Negro or other 
nonwhite populations. 

2 This group includes al] persons who attended 
high school four years or more plus all who at- 
tended college. It is not restricted to those who 
attended high school only. 
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have normally completed college from 
three to eight years previously. Those 
who graduated as early as 1932 had 
entered college in 1928, but the much 
larger part of the group entered college 
after 1930. This group, taken as a 
whole, felt the full impact of the de- 
pression during the period of college 
attendance. Members of this group 
normally graduated from high school 
between 1928 and 1933. Some entered 
high school as early as 1924, and the 
majority of this group reached the 
modal age for completing high school 
before the low of the depression was 
reached. 

Persons 40-44 years of age in 1940 
reached the age of 14 between 1909 
and 1914 and the age of 18 between 
1913 and 1918. Normally, high-school 
graduates in this age group completed 
four years of secondary education well 
in advance of the onset of World War 
I. The college education of many of 
this group was interrupted by the war. 
However, the greater number of those 
students who entered college in 1913 
or 1914 had completed the work for 
the baccalaureate degree before enter- 
ing military service, and many of 
those who left school returned to the 
classroom within a few months. 

An analysis of the 1940 data (1) re- 
veals differences in educational status 
of the population groups, as measured 
by the percentage of each group at- 
taining given levels of education, for 
both age classes and (2) provides a 
basis for an estimate of the progress 
made over a fifteen-year period. Ob- 
viously, such an analysis can present 
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only a partial view of the educational 
differences that existed or of the prog- 
ress that was made. 


EDUCATION OF AGE CLASSES 
BY REGIONS 


Table 1 shows the per cents of per- 
sons 25-29 and 40-44 years of age in 


TABLE 1 
PER CENTS OF THE POPULATION 25-29 AND 
40-44 YEARS OF AGE IN 1940 HAVING AT- 
TAINED INDICATED EDUCATIONAL LEv- 
ELS, BY REGIONS 


High 
School 
4 Years 
or More 


College 
4 Years 
or More 


College 
2 Years 
or More 


Region and 
Age Group 


Northeast: 
25-29 years.... 
40-44 years.... 


Middle States: 
25-29 years.... 
40-44 years.... 


Northwest: 
25-29 years.... 
40-44 years.... 


Southeast: 
25-29 years.... 
40-44 years.... 


Southwest: 
25-29 years.... 
40-44 years.... 


Far West: 
25-29 years.... 
40-44 years.... 


United States: 
25-29 years.... 
40-44 years... 


the different regions who had attended 
(1) high school four years or longer, 
(2) college two or more years, and (3) 
college four years or over. 

Age group 25-29 years.—For the 
United States as a whole, 37.8 per cent 
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of the population 25-29 years of age 
had completed high school in 1940. 
Of this same age group, 10.5 per cent 
had completed not only high school 
but also two or more years of college, 
and 5.8 per cent had continued for 
a minimum of four years. The per 
cents for the various regions ranged 
from 24.3 to 55.2 for the lowest level 
of schooling attained, from 7.4 to 15.3 
for the middle level, and from 4.0 to 
7.7 for the highest. For all three levels 
the per cents were lowest for the 
Southeast and highest for the Far 
West. The remaining four regions, 
however, shift positions in the three 
rankings. For example, both the 
Northeast and the Southwest rank 
higher than the Middle States with re- 
spect to college attendance but con- 
siderably lower with respect to the 
percentage of the age group which had 
completed four or more years of high 
school. 

The failure of the four regions to 
rank the same for each attendance 
level for which per cents were com- 
puted obviously results from the fact 
that the same percentages of high- 
school graduates did not continue 
through two or four years of college in 
different regions. The three regions 
(Southeast, 24.3 per cent; Southwest, 
35-4 per cent; and Northeast, 37.4 per 
cent) in which relatively fewer persons 
25-29 years of age had completed four 
years of high school were the regions 
in which a larger percentage of high- 
school graduates went on to complete 
two years or more or four years of col- 
lege. In the Southeast only 24.3 per 
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cent of the age group had attended 
high school four years, but, of these, 
30.5 per cent had completed two years 
and 16.5 per cent had completed four 
years of college.* In the Northwest 
nearly half of the group had attended 
high school four years, but only one- 
fourth of the high-school graduates 
had continued for at least two years of 
college work and only about one- 
eighth had attended college four 
years. In general, regions in which a 
relatively large percentage of the age 
group attended high school sent a some- 
what smaller percentage of graduates 
through college, and those which had a 
relatively poor record with respect to 
high-school attendance sent a larger per- 
centage of the high-school graduates on 
to complete two or more and four years 
of college. 

Age group 40-44 years.—The per 
cents of adults 40-44 years of age in 
1940 having attended high school four 
or more years ranged from 17.2 to 
35.5. Corresponding per cents for per- 
sons having attended college two or 
more years ranged from 6.7 to 12.5; 
for persons who had completed a mini- 
mum of four years of college, from 3.4 
to 6.7. The regions for which the per 
cents fell below the national figure 
were the Northeast and Southeast at 
the high-school level; the Northeast, 
Southeast, and Middle States at the 
two-year college level; and the South- 
east, Middle States, and Southwest at 
the four-year college level. 

The per cents of those who com- 


3 Table not given. Per cents may be estimated 
from figures presented in Table 1. 


pleted four years of high school to con- 
tinue in college for two years or longer 
were 36 for the Northeast; 35 for the 
Middle States, the Northwest, and the 
Far West; 39 for the Southeast; and 
38 for the Southwest. For the United 
States, approximately one-fifth of the 
group 40-44 years of age in 1940 
which had completed four years of 
high school had also completed four 
years of college. For the several re- 
gions the per cents ranged from 17 for 
the Northwest to 19 for the Middle 
States, the Southwest, and the Far 
West, to 20 for the Southeast, to 22 for 
the Northeast. Differences between 
regions, although not large, are suf- 
ficient to indicate, for this older group 
as in the case of the younger one, a 
tendency toward an inverse relation- 
ship between the percentage of the age 
group possessing four years or more of 
high-school education (persons at- 
tending four years or more) and the 
percentage of high-school graduates 
who attended college for the pre- 
viously indicated periods. 
Educational superiority of the 
younger age group.—On the assump- 
tion that the differences between the 
percentages of the two age groups 
having received given amounts of edu- 
cation may be taken as a rough meas- 
ure of the extension of education dur- 
ing the period of fifteen years, it is 
noted that in each region the period 
was marked by an increase in the 
power of high schools and colleges to 
attract and retain children and youth. 
The per cents of the group 25-29 
years of age which had attended high 
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school four years or more were from 
1.4 (Southeast) to 1.8 (Middle States) 
times larger than the per cents repre- 
senting the older age group. The dif- 
ferences between the age groups with 
respect to attendance in college, al- 
though less striking, reflect in each 
instance the higher educational status 
of the younger group. 

Since high schools must have grad- 
uated all persons who attend college 
and since many factors which condi- 
tion attendance operate at all levels, 
the positive correlation between re- 
gional figures for high-school and col- 
lege attendance, which has been noted, 
was not unexpected. The lack of per- 
fect correspondence arises from the 
fact that for some reason there is a 
tendency for regions low with respect 
to high-school attendance to send 
larger per cents of high-school gradu- 
ates to the colleges. It is also to be 
noted that, although fewer persons 
40-44 years of age attended high 
school four years or more than was 
true in the case of persons 25-29, a 
larger per cent of the high-school 
graduates of the former age class at- 
tended college two years or more or 
four years. In areas and periods in 
which a larger per cent of the popula- 
tion of school age completed high 
school, a smaller per cent of the gradu- 
ates completed either two or four 
years of college. 

The conclusion would appear to be 
that, although in general an increase 
in high-school attendance was accom- 
panied by an increase in college at- 
tendance, the high school tended, as it 


enrolled larger and larger numbers, to 
become a terminal institution for a 
larger percentage of iis students. Pos- 
sibly, increases in high-school enrol- 
ments in regions now characterized by 
low attendance will not be accom- 
panied by proportionately large in- 
creases in college enrolments. That is, 
it seems reasonable to expect the pat- 
tern of attendance in the less ad- 
vanced regions to follow, in some de- 
gree, the pattern which now char- 
acterizes regions of advanced educa- 
tional status. There is, however, the 
possibility that the tremendous ex- 
pansion of higher education now un- 
der way will, if long continued, not 
only increase in all regions the per- 
centages of high-school graduates con- 
tinuing to complete a college educa- 
tion but will also change the attend- 
ance patterns that have been de- 
scribed. 


EDUCATION OF AGE CLASSES OF URBAN 
AND RURAL POPULATION 


Differences in educational status of 
important population groups within a 
region or state may have greater sig- 
nificance than those which character- 
ize total populations of different geo- 
graphical areas. 

Figure 1 presents by regions the per 
cents of the urban, rural-nonfarm, and 
rural-farm populations 25-29 and 40- 
44 years of age in 1940 who had at- 
tended (1) high school four years or 
more, (2) college two or more years, 
and (3) college four years or more. 

Age group 25-29 years.—For the 
age class 25-29 years the per cents of 
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Fic. 1.—Per cents of the urban, rural-nonfarm, and rural farm populations 25-29 and 40-44 
years of age in 1940 having attained indicated educational levels, by regions. 
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the population having attended high 
school four years or more ranged from 
35.6 for the Southeast to 60.5 for the 
Far West for the urban population; 
from 24.5 (Southeast) to 50.1 (North- 
west) for the rural-nonfarm popula- 
tion; and from 12.4 (Southeast) to 
37.9 (Far West) for the rural-farm 
population. 

The differences between like popu- 
lation groups of various regions were 
large, but differences between urban 
and rural groups within some of the 
regions were relatively larger.4 The 
per cents for the urban and rural-farm 
groups of the Southeast were 35.6 and 
12.4, respectively. Corresponding per 
cents for the Southwest were 45.6 and 
19.1. Even in the Far West, which 
ranked first with respect to the percent 
of the age group of the rural-farm popu- 
lation having a high-school education, 
605 per thousand of the urban popula- 
tion had attended high school four 
years as compared with 379 per thou- 
sand of the rural-farm population. 

The per cents of this age class com- 
pleting two years or more of college 
ranged from 11.4 for the Southeast to 
17.3 for the Northwest and 17.7 for the 
Far West for the urban population; 
from 8.0 (Southeast) to 14.0 (North- 
west) for the rural-nonfarm; and from 
2.8 (Southeast) and 4.4 (Southwest) 
to 7.6 (Far West) for the rural-farm. 

Differences between urban and 


4 A small numerical difference is described as 
relatively large when the difference is large in rela- 
tion to the smaller of the two measures involved. 
The difference between 10 and 20 is relatively 
greater than the difference between 20 and 30. 
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rural-farm groups within the same 
region were in all instances relatively 
greater than the greatest differences 
between like groups of the six regions. 
The per cents for the urban and rural- 
farm populations were, respectively, 
11.6 and 6.2 for the Northeast; 12.0 
and 4.3 for the Middle States; 17.3 
and 5.7 for the Northwest; 11.4 and 
2.8 for the Southeast; 15.2 and 4.4 for 
the Southwest; and 17.7 and 7.6 for 
the Far West. 

Of the urban population, from 6.5 
(Southeast) to 9.0 (Far West) per 
cent had attended college four years or 
longer. For the rural-nonfarm popula- 
tion the per cents ranged from 4.4 
(Southeast) to 6.7 (Northwest), and 
for the rural-farm population the 
range was from 1.1 per cent (South- 
east) and 1.6 (Southwest) to 2.8 
(Northeast) and 3.2 (Far West). 

Within each region, differences be- 
tween urban and rural-farm groups 
were relatively larger than the great- 
est found between like groups of dif- 
ferent regions. The per cents for the 
three population groups of the North- 
east were 7.5 (urban), 5.5 (rural-non- 
farm), and 2.8 (rural-farm): Corre- 
sponding per cents for other regions 
were: Middle States, 6.7, 5.1, and 1.4; 
Northwest, 8.8, 6.7, and 1.5; South- 
east, 6.5, 4.4, and 1.1; Southwest, 
8.0, 6.3, and 1.6; Far West, 9.0, 5.8, 
and 3.2, respectively. 

With respect to the development of 
a program to improve and equalize 
educational status throughout the na- 
tion, it appears that consideration of 
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factors which operate to create differen- 
tials between urban and rural popula- 
tions is perhaps more important than 
consideration of those factors involved in 
the persistence of regional differences. 
The fact that regions lowest in status, 
as measured by the per cent of the to- 
tal population having attended school 
for selected periods of time, are pre- 
dominantly rural in character (see 
Table 1) suggests that, so far as total 
populations are concerned, regional 
differences would be sharply reduced if 
the educational status of the rural group 
within each region was raised to ap- 
proximate that of the urban group of the 
same region. 

For all regions the per cents repre- 
senting the rural-nonfarm groups are 
larger than those found for the rural- 
farm populations and smaller than 
those reported for the urban popula- 
tions. However, it appears that, with 
respect to educational status, small- 
town America follows more closely the 
urban than the rural pattern. In fact, 
figures for the states which make up 
the regions reveal that a higher per 
cent of rural-nonfarm population than 
of urban population attended high 
school four years or more in New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, and Maryland and that 
the superiority of the urban popula- 
tion was not marked in Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Delaware, In- 
diana, Iowa, and Kansas. At the two- 
year college level, the per cents of 
rural-nonfarm populations were larger 
than those for the urban population 
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in the New England states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut 
and in Maryland. 

Relatively small per cents of the 
rural-farm groups had attended col- 
lege four years or more. The per cents 
of the rural-farm populations of the 
following selected states having four 
years or more of college are small in- 
deed when compared with the per 
cents for the urban populations: 


South Dakota 
Alabama 


Higher education in the great agricul- 
tural states either has been much less at- 
tractive or has been more inaccessible to 
rural-farm than to other population 
groups of the younger age class (25-29 
years). 

As might be expected, urban-rural 
differences are less pronounced at the 
lower level of educational attainment. 
Even though, as has been stated, ur- 
ban-rural differences within regions 
are generally more marked than dif- 
ferences between like populations of 
different regions, in nine states more 
than 40 per cent of the rural-farm 
population had attended high school 
four years or more, while in eighteen 
states less than 40 per cent of the 
urban population had received four 
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years of high-school education. This 
same kind of overlapping, although in 
much less degree, is found in the per 
cents of persons having received two 
years or more or four years plus of col- 
lege education. In general, however, it 
would appear that any attempt to 
equalize the educational status of the 
American people must take into account 
not only differences that exist between 
the states and regions but also the often- 
time greater differences among the dif- 
ferent types of communities—urban, 
rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm. 

Age group 40-44 years.—Examina- 
tion of Figure 1 reveals that, although 
numerically smaller, the differences 
from region to region in the educa- 
tional attainments of groups classified 
as to type of community (urban, 
rural-nonfarm, or rural-farm) were 
relatively as great for the older as for 
the younger age group. The per cents 
of the urban population 40-44 years of 
age in 1940 which had attended high 
school four years or longer ranged 
from 23.5 for the Northeast to 40.0 for 
the Far West. Per cents for two years 
of college attendance ranged from 8.3 
for the Northeast to 14.0 for the 
Northwest to 14.1 for the Far West. 
For four years of college attendance 
the per cents ranged from 5.2 (North- 
east) to 7.8 (Far West). In other 
words, for the urban population 40- 
44 years of age, the number of persons 
in the most-favored region who had 
completed four years of high school 
was 165 per thousand greater than the 
number in the least-favored region; 
the number who had completed two or 
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more years of college was 58 per thou- 
sand greater; and the number who 
had attended college four years or 
longer was 26 per thousand greater. 

Greater differences exist between 
states than between regions. In Utah, 
for example, an average of 409, 155, 
and 78 persons per thousand of the 
urban population 40-44 had com- 
pleted four years of high school, two 
years of college, and four years of col- 
lege, respectively. Corresponding fig- 
ures for Maryland were 185, 67, and 
42. The averages indicated that the 
number of persons in Utah 40-44 
years of age who had attended high 
school four years or Jonger was 224 per 
thousand greater than the number in 
Maryland; the number who had at- 
tended college two years or more was 
88 per thousand greater; and the num- 
ber who had attended college a mini- 
mum of four years was 36 per thou- 
sand greater. 

The differences reported for like 
groups of different regions, although 
great, are perhaps less marked than 
those that exist between the different 
groups (urban, rural-nonfarm, and 
rural-farm) within the various regions. 
In the Northeast each thousand of the 
urban, rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm 
populations (40-44) contained 235, 
222, and 152 persons, respectively, 
who had completed four years of high 
school. Corresponding ratios were, for 
the Middle States, 268, 225, and 139; 
for the Northwest, 370, 275, and 164; 
for the Southeast. 267, 180, and 68; for 
the Southwest, 435, 213, and 98; and 
for the Far West, 400, 287, and 214. 
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In the Northeast, 52 persons in each 
thousand 40-44 years in the urban, 47 
in the rural-nonfarm, and 23 in the 
rural-farm populations had attended 
college four years or more. Corre- 
sponding ratios for other regions were: 
Middle States, 55, 40, and 13; North- 
west, 73, 49, and 15; Southeast, 55, 38, 
and 10; Southwest, 67, 40, and 12; and 
Far West, 78, 57, and 30. As in the 
case of the younger age group, it ap- 
pears that urban-rural differences in 
educational status within a region are 
greater than differences between the 
status of like groups (urban, etc.) of 
different regions. 

The urban population 40-44 years 
of age was quite generally superior to 
the rural populations with respect to 
relative numbers attending school or 
college for each of the three desig- 
nated periods. In the case of high- 
school graduates (persons who had at- 
tended high school four years or 
longer), however, the relative num- 
bers attending college two years or 
more were generally no greater for the 
urban than for the rural-nonfarm 
groups of the different regions, and in 
only two regions were the per cents for 
the rural-farm group well below cor- 
responding per cents for the urban and 
rural-nonfarm populations. With re- 
spect to four years of college attend- 
ance, the differences between the per 
cents for urban and rural-nonfarm 
groups (high-school graduates) are 
relatively small, but the per cents for 
both of these groups are, in all regions, 


5 Table not presented. Per cent may be de- 
termined from figures presented in Figure r. 
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much larger than those for the rural- 
farm population. 

Colleges and universities were at- 
tracting approximately equal per cents 
of the graduates of urban, rural-non- 
farm, and rural-farm populations for 
two years of college work, but a larger 
per cent of high-school graduates from 
the rural-farm areas left college before 
attending four years than was true in 
the case of graduates drawn from the 
urban or rural-nonfarm groups. It has 
been noted that regions inferior with 
respect to the per cent of the popula- 
tion completing high school tend to be 
superior with respect to the per cent 
of high-school graduates continuing 
through college and also that the age 
class less well represented by high- 
school graduates sent a larger per cent 
of its graduates through college. The 
rural-farm group is low on both 
counts. As compared with urban and 
rural-nonfarm groups, a smaller per 
cent of the rural-farm group gradu- 
ated from high school, and a smaller 
per cent of those who were graduated 
completed four years of college. For 
the older population as well as for the 
younger, the last two years of college were 
less attractive to the rural-farm high- 
school graduates than to graduates of the 
other groups, or lack of ability on the 
part of the rural-farm youth to finance 
college and university education was an 
important factor. 

Popularization of secondary and 
higher education in urban and rural 
areas.—In the urban, rural-nonfarm, 
and rural-farm populations, a large 
percentage of the younger in compari- 
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son with the older age group attended 
high school four years, college two 
years or more, and college four years. 
The differences in the percentages 
found for the two groups reflect the 
trend toward a longer period of attend- 
ance in high school and college on the 
part of a larger percentage of ‘youth. 
Each region and the urban, rural-non- 
farm, and rural-farm populations of 
each region shared in the gain. 

When the states were considered in- 
dividually, the same trend was ob- 
served. There were no exceptions at 
the four-year high-school level, but 
there were exceptions at the other two 
levels. The per cent of the age group 
25-29 which had attended college two 
years or more was less than that for 
the older group among the urban pop- 
ulations of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Florida; among the 
rural-nonfarm populations of Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Florida; and among the 
rural-farm populations of Maryland, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Florida, 
Arizona, and Wyoming. The per cent 
of the younger age group having at- 
tended college four years or more was 
less than that for the group 40-44 
years of age among the urban popula- 
tions of only two states, South Caro- 
lina and Florida; among the rural- 
nonfarm populations of a like number, 
Maryland and Florida; and among the 
rural-farm populations of Iowa, South 
Carolina, Florida, Arkansas, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Arizona, and Oregon. 
The per cents for the rural-farm group 
did not change in Maryland, Minne- 
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sota, North Dakota, Idaho, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. In all in- 
stances, differences which favor the 
older group are small. 

With the exceptions noted in the 
preceding paragraph, the per cents for 
the younger age group were larger, 
some much larger, than those for the 
older group. The greatest differences 
were found at the high-school level—a 
finding which is evidence of what has 
been often observed: the relatively more 
rapid popularization of the high school. 

For all regions and most of the 
states comprising them, both age 
groups in the urban population were 
farther along toward the goal of universal 
high-school education than were the 
rural-nonfarm groups and generally 
much farther along than were the rural- 
farm groups. The same generalization 
holds with respect to the attainment of 
two and four years of college education. 

The relatively low status of the 
farm groups resulted in some part, no 
doubt, from the movement of the 
better-educated rural youth to the 
city, but the low percentage of high- 
school and college graduates in the 
adult population is of significance re- 
gardless of whether it is to be ac- 
counted for in terms of the school’s 
failure to attract rural boys and girls 
or in terms of the farm’s failure to hold 
those who attended school for longer 
periods of time. 

On the assumption that the differ- 
ences in per cents for corresponding 
groups of the two age classes are 
measures of change and also that the 
rate of change can be roughly de- 
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scribed by comparing the differences 
representing change to the status of 
the older group,® it appears that the 
rural groups are moving more rapidly 
than are urban populations toward the 
goal of universal high-school education. 
For not more than three of the six regions 
is it clear, however, that the rural groups 
are moving more rapidly toward uni- 
versal completion of two years of college 
attendance. With respect to four years of 
college attendance, the rural-nonfarm 
groups of only two regions appear to be 
moving more rapidly than the urban 
groups. The progress of the rural-non- 
farm groups, however, appears to be more 
rapid than that of the rural-farm groups 
in all regions except the Southwest. 

The increased attendance over the 
fifteen-year period represented by the 
differences in age of the two classes 


6 The use of this measure is based on an as- 
sumption that is perhaps only partly valid. The 
assumption, to illustrate, is as follows: If 200 of 
each 1,000 of a particular group of the older age 
class and 300 of a corresponding group of the 
younger age class attended school a given num- 
ber of years, the relative difference is less than if 
75 of each 1,000 of the older age group and 150 of 
a corresponding group of the younger age class 
had attended for the stated number of years. The 
index of gain in one instance is 50; in the other, 
100, 
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has not been shared alike by all popu- 
lation elements. It has been distrib- 
uted in such manner that, with respect 
to high-school attendance, urban and 
rural groups came to be more and 
more alike. With respect to two years 
of college attendance, the trend is less 
marked and, judged on the basis of 
per cents representing four years or 
more of college attendance, the dif- 
ferences between the urban and rural 
(particularly rural-farm) groups have 
increased. The tendency for some 
rural groups to move more rapidly 
than do urban groups should not ob- 
scure the fact that the status of the 
farm population is still relatively low. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that, 
with respect to college graduation (at- 
tending college four or more years), 
the differences between urban and 
rural groups, for one reason or an- 
other, are probably becoming greater. 
On the whole, the evidence presented 
suggests that any planning toward 
equalizing educational status through- 
out the nation involves a consideration 
not only of state and regional differences 
but also of the status of the farm popula- 
tion no matter where it may be found. 


[To Be Concluded] 
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CULTIVATING POWERS OF DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN READING 


JOHN J. De BOER 
University of Illinois 


CAREFUL analysis of the process 
A of critical reading seems espe- 
cially important at a time when so 
much depends on the capacity of the 
people to make intelligent, independ- 
ent judgments on public issues. How- 
ever, the ability to exercise discrimi- 
nation in reading comes into play also 
in countless familiar situations in ev- 
eryday life. The following illustrations 
suggest the immediate practical value 
of a skill which receives too little 
emphasis in the schools: 

1. Roger, ten years old, standing 
before the magazine counter in a drug 
store, is trying to decide which of the 
brightly covered comic magazines he 
will buy with the dime clutched in his 
hand. He considers each in turn and 
finally makes a selection. He has been 
compelled, because of limited funds 
and limited time for reading, to make 
a selection from what is to him an 
embarrassment of plenty. 

2. Alfred Camp, businessman, de- 
cides to subscribe to a popular month- 
ly magazine. He looks at Reader’s Di- 
gest, Coronet, Reader’s Scope, and other 
magazines and at last chooses one. He 
hasmadeaselection which has involved 
a degree of critical discrimination. 
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3. The same businessman, after 
boarding the commuter’s train on the 
way to his office, reads the morning 
newspaper. He does not have time to 
read all the sixty pages of the metro- 
politan daily, and so he glances at the 
column headlines on page one, selects 
two stories to read, and turns to the 
inside pages, where he finds a story 
which appeals to him. He then looks 
over the various departments—wom- 
en’s page, society, books, sports, 
comics—and chooses one or more to 
read carefully. Again he has made a 
selection calling for a certain kind of 
discrimination. 

4. Richard Blaine, a young high- 
school graduate, is looking through 
the want ads for notice of a vacancy 
in the printing business. He sees a 
number of requests for high-school 
graduates but impatiently disregards 
them until he comes to a notice read- 
ing, ““Wanted—An Apprentice Type- 
setter.” He reads this notice carefully, 
observing especially the address and 
telephone number of the advertiser. 
The young man has read the column 
with critical judgment on the basis of 
a special purpose he has in mind. 

5. Phyllis, a high-school student, 
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chairman of the social committee of 
the Senior Girls’ Club, needs informa- 
tion about suitable games to be played 
at student parties. In the library she 
finds several books describing numer- 
ous games for young people. Many of 
the games call for equipment not 
available in the school, but others can 
be played with simple materials. 
Phyllis plans a program with the aid 
of suggestions found in the books. She 
has selected the passages which she 
can use. She has rejected the passages 
which do not help her in her plans. 

6. Mr. Arturo Vickarelli, a machin- 
ist in an automobile plant, reads an 
editorial in the newspaper expressing 
the view that auto workers are making 
an unreasonable demand of the com- 
pany for increased wages. He knows 
his family cannot buy what it needs 
on his present income. He decides he 
cannot accept the point of view of the 
newspaper on this question. 

7. Betty Nemee, a_ high-school 
Junior, reads a story about an attrac- 
tive but selfish girl who falls in love 
with a football hero. The girl and the 
athlete in the story are married and 
“live happily ever after.” Betty de- 
cides the story is unconvincing be- 
cause the girl’s character as described 
does not give promise of a happy mar- 
riage. Since she did not enjoy the book, 
she did not recommend it to her 
friends. 


CRITICAL READING AS SELECTIVE 
READING 
The foregoing illustrations of criti- 
cal or discriminating reading have one 


factor in common: in each case the 
reader makes a decision to accept or 
reject a part, or all, of the material 
read. Essentially the process of criti- 
cal reading may be defined as selective 
reading, in which the element of ac- 
ceptance-rejection plays the most 
prominent part. 

Acceptance-rejection may take 
place on a predominantly emotional or 
a predominantly intellectual level. The 
reader may accept a story emotionally 
because it harmonizes with a passing 
mood or because it provides a kind of 
emotional security, as when a charac- 
ter meets and overcomes a difficulty 
shared by the reader. Or the reader 
may reject a solution to a human 
problem on the ground that it contra- 
dicts what he knows, or thinks he 
knows, about people. 

Selectivity, of course, tends to oper- 
ate in most instances of efficient read- 
ing. There are certain types of reading; 
particularly in the case of highly fan- 
ciful materials, such as fairy tales and 
imaginative poetry, in which the read- 
er gives himself over to the “willing 
suspension of disbelief.”’ Good reading, 
however, generally involves the ac- 
tive, rather than the passive, approach 
to the printed page, a reaching-out for 
facts and ideas which meet a specific 
need. 


CHOOSING BASES OF SELECTION 


In order to be intelligently selective 
in his reading, the reader needs to be in 
possession of at least a tentative basis 
of selection. The bases may be of sev- 
eral kinds. Consciously or unconscious- 
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ly, the reader asks himself questions 
such as these: 


1. Does the material supply information 
or ideas for the purpose I have in mind? 

2. Does the material conform to what I 
know from direct experience to be true? 

3. Does the material conform to what 
other competent sources declare to be true? 

4. Is the writer qualified to report accu- 
tately and to draw valid conclusions? 

5. Does the material harmonize with my 
mood or present emotional need? 

6. Does the material harmonize with my 
sense of values? 

7. Does the material deal with a real prob- 
lem, does it present a false alternative, or 
does it fail to get at the basic problem? 

8. Does the material suppress essential 
facts or arguments? 

9. Does the material exaggerate or mini- 
mize the importance of the problem? 

10. Is the material intended to advance 
the self-interest of an individual or group? 

11. What implications does the writer’s 
position have for other problems or for action 
on my part? 

12. Has the issue, as presented, been cor- 
rectly analyzed into sub-issues or sub- 
problems? 

13. Does the writer make his fundamental 
position clear? Do his facts add up to a sig- 
nificant generalization? Do the facts justify 
the generalization? 

14. Is the writer consistent in applying his 
generalizations to different problem situa- 
tions? 

15. Can the facts that have been cited be 
verified? 

16. Is the author using words to arouse or 
persuade without taking pains to make clear 
the realities which they are intended to 
symbolize? 

17. Which statements are reports of ob- 
jective fact, which are inferences from the 
facts, which are general interpretations, and 
which are emotional reactions? 
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18. Is the solution or proposal offered by 
the writer superior or inferior to others not 
mentioned in the reading material? 

19. What assumptions present in the read- 
ing material are not made explicit? 

20. What terms in the material are used 
without adequate definition? 


A casual examination of these ques- 
tions suggests at once the need for de- 
fining more specifically the bases for 
acceptance or rejection of the material 
read. The level of discrimination can 
never be higher than the validity of 
the bases employed for judgment. In 
the questions just listed, the following 
kinds of criteria are suggested: 


1. The relevancy or irrelevancy of the 
material to the reader’s problem 

2. The appropriateness of the material for 
the mood or purpose of the reader 

3. The past experience of the reader 

4. The value system of the reader 

5. The general point of view of the reader 

6. The personal taste of the reader 

7. The competency or integrity of the 
writer 

8. The opinions or testimony of other 
writers 

g. Relevant information or ideas which 
have been encountered elsewhere 

10. The reader’s judgment regarding the 
validity of the writer’s assumptions 

11. The reader’s judgment regarding the 
validity of the writer’s reasoning 

12. The reader’s judgment regarding the 
writer’s clarity and consistency in the use of 
terms 


Rejection does not necessarily im- 
ply disbelief on the part of the reader. 
It means simply that a phrase, a pas- 
sage, a news story, or a book which has 
been encountered by the reader fails 
to enter favorably into his further 
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thinking or action. The rejected ma- 
terial may or may not influence the 
reader’s subsequent behavior. For ex- 
ample, the reading of an editorial 
which he rejects violently may result 
in the reader’s stronger adherence to a 
position that he has previously held. 
On the other hand, he may deliber- 
ately pass by a column by Dorothy 
Thompson or Samuel Grafton because 
of earlier reactions to the column, 
without being in any significant way 
changed by the act of omission. 


MODIFYING THE READER’S BASES 
OF SELECTION 


It is clear from an examination of 
the various bases used by readers for 
acceptance or rejection that critical 
reading may be of very high or very 
low quality, depending on the nature 
of the criteria employed. Certain types 
of genuinely critical reading must as- 
sume a greater competence on the part 
of the reader than on the part of the 
writer, or at least a comparable com- 
petence, as (theoretically) in the case 
of a literary critic or the reviewer of a 
technical book. Obviously, however, 
the readers of magazines, newspapers, 
books, pamphlets, and other materials 
are under the necessity of making 
judgments regardless of their compe- 
tence. Voters in an election must 
make up their minds on questions of 
far-reaching importance, and they 
must do so with whatever criteria they 
may possess. The job of the educator 
is to help the reader and the listener to 
increase the number and the quality 
of the criteria employed. 
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Some evidence shows’ that schools 
have failed to teach children how to 
use even the most elementary criteria 
in reading—those relating to the rele- 
vancy or irrelevancy of the material 
to the reader’s problem. Experiments 
in the field of critical thinking, how- 
ever, suggest that systematic teaching 
may substantially increase the effi- 
ciency with which readers apply de- 
fensible criteria to what they read. 

McKee’ has offered some tentative 
suggestions for classroom activities 
that are designed to promote the criti- 
cal attitude in reading at the elemen- 
tary level. There is need for more such 
concrete proposals relative to the use 
of more complex criteria in the hier- 
archy of the mental processes which 
are involved in reading. 

For example, in literature classes a 
greater amount of time should be de- 
voted to experiences in selecting mate- 
rials appropriate to the reader’s mood 
or purpose than to the minute analysis 
of individual selections assigned by a 
teacher to an entire group. Readers 
should be constantly encouraged to 
check what they read against their own 


impressions and past experiences. If 


*Roma Gans, A Study of Critical Reading 
Comprehension in the Intermediate Grades. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 811. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1940. 


? Edward M. Glaser, An Experiment in the 
Development of Critical Thinking. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 843. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. 

*s Paul McKee, The Teaching of Reading in the 
Elementary School, pp. 458-85. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1948. 
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there appears to be a contradiction, 
not rejection but a further, more care- 
ful exploration is indicated. Students 
should learn to inquire about the value 
system of the writer. What are the 
writer’s beliefs regarding specific ques- 
tions which are suggested by the ma- 
terial? Editorials and columns in 
newspapers, articles in popular maga- 
zines, and fictional materials lend 
themselves admirably to analysis of 
this kind. What is known about the 
competence of the writer and his atti- 
tude toward other related questions? 
What do other writers say on the 
same question? 

It should be noted that no one of 
these criteria is usually reliable in it- 
self. A writer may be right, even 
though he is contradicted by many 
other writers. The instruction should 
lead the reader to use several criteria 
and to distinguish between their rela- 
tive values. 


NEGATIVE VS. POSITIVE 
APPROACHES 


The earlier literature on critical 
reading, particularly in the days of the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 
stressed the need for defensiveness on 
the part of the reader. The inadequacy 
of this approach has since become ap- 
parent. Young readers became sus- 
picious of all printed matter and were 
left without a sense of direction in de- 
termining their own courses of action. 
Mere skepticism and a superior neu- 
trality on all questions with which 
human beings must struggle in an age 
of crisis can lead only to intellectual 
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stalemate. An approach of this kind 
can produce neither good citizens nor 
sound thinkers. 

A more useful method is provided 
by the positive, selective approach. 
The reader must begin with certain 
tentative, though carefully considered 
evaluative criteria. He may be looking 
for the answer to a pressing question, 
or an illustration of a principle, or 
merely momentary escape from a mo- 
mentary depression. He may be seek- 
ing evidence to support a position 
which he has already taken on a public 
question, or he may weigh the argu- 
ments for and against a proposal on 
which he has not made up his mind. 
He may have certain convictions on 
some question—as, for example, the 
belief that all children should have 
equal educational opportunity—and 
accept only the arguments which 
seem to him to promote the ideal of 
universal educational opportunity. 


FORMULATING EVALUATIVE 
CRITERIA 


The evaluation of reading matter 
by means of previously determined 
criteria does not imply a closed mind 
on the part of the reader. All thought- 
ful experiences, including those in- 
volved in reading, tend to modify the 
assumptions and beliefs with which 
one approaches new experiences. The 


‘information and insights which are 


derived from reading affect in turn the 
evaluation of new reading experiences. 

That the quality of interpretation 
in reading depends on the resources 
which the reader brings to the printed 
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page is well known. That the reading 
experience itself enriches the resources 
which the reader may bring to new 
reading situations is equally well 
known. In this reciprocal action be- 
tween the reader and his reading lies 
the key to the power of discrimination 
in the reading process. 

The implications that this interac- 
tion between past experience and read- 
ing has for the reading program are 
far-reaching. They include, of course, 
the familiar, but frequently violated, 
principle that a wide variety of first- 
hand experiences should be built in 
preparation for the reading experi- 
ence. They include also the principle 
that effective reading is purposeful 
and selective and occurs within the 
framework of previously acquired con- 
cepts and attitudes. 


OBJECTIVES OF INSTRUCTION IN 
CRITICAL READING 


A number of general principles gov- 
erning the program of instruction in 
critical or discriminating reading may 
now be formulated: 


1. From the beginning, the learner should 
be introduced to multiple sources. 

2. The learner should be taught constant- 
ly to weigh the nature and competency of 
the sources. 

3. The learner should be taught constant- 
ly to compare one source with another and 
each new idea with ideas that he formerly 
held. 

4. The learner should be taught constant- 
ly to weigh the implications of what he reads 
for his own beliefs and actions. 

5. In the various subject fields, as well as 
in the “language arts,” the aim should be to 
promote wide and diversified reading of 
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books, magazines, and newspapers, if pos- 
sible, in sources representing diverse views 
and approaches rather than reading in a 
single textbook. 

6. The learner should be taught constant- 
ly to relate his reading and experience back- 
ground to the material read. For example, 
he should be on the alert for “card-stacking.”’ 
Relating information and ideas previously 
gained on the subject to the new material 
will assist him in apprehending this condi- 
tion. 

7. The learner should be taught constant- 
ly to seek additional information and ideas 
as a check on the material read. 

8. The learner should be taught constant- 
ly to distinguish between information and 
ideas which require further verification and 
testing and those which may be accepted 
without further investigation. 

g. The learner should be taught constant- 
ly to distinguish from one another state- 
ments of objective fact, statements involving 
inferences from the facts, statements making 
interpretations of the facts, and statements 
expressing emotional reactions. (These dis- 
tinctions do not imply that one is more valu- 
able than the other.) 

10, The learner should be taught con- 
stantly to relate the material read to his own 
system of values. For example, a reader who 
believes strongly in the maintenance of civil 
rights should learn to evaluate a radio 
speech, a proposed law, or the pronounce- 
ments of a congressional committee in the 
light of his generalized adherence to the 
principles of civil rights. 

11. The learner should be taught con- 
stantly to examine the material read from 
the point of view of its logical consistency. 

12. The learner should be taught con- 
stantly to inquire what the basic assump- 
tions of the writer are. 

13. The learner should be taught con- 
stantly to inquire what special interests or 
motives may have influenced the writer. 

14. In literature, the learner should be 
taught constantly to compare character and 
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incident with the writer’s apparent basic 
purposes. 


EXERCISES VS. PURPOSEFUL 
READING 


The question arises whether the 
skills involved in critical or discrimi- 
nating reading can best be taught by 
means of specially contrived exercises 
or by means of incidental instruction 
in connection with more generalized, 
purposeful learning situations. Objec- 
tive evidence on this question is still 
lacking, but it would appear that the 
most rewarding instructional approach 
is direct guidance of the reader in the 
search for information or ideas relating 
tg real problems. Transfer from teach- 
er-invented exercises to purposeful 
reading situations will probably occur 
if the exercises are employed to supple- 
ment more functional reading experi- 
ences and if the teacher carefully plans 
to accomplish the transfer. Generally 
speaking, isolated exercises cannot re- 
produce the fairly complex pattern of 
relationships which characterizes the 
editorial, the novel, the biography, or 
the historical account which the reader 
may encounter in real life. Moreover, 
special exercises are less likely to evoke 
the enthusiastic co-operation of the 
reader. 

Nevertheless, experimentation with 
systematically planned exercises is ur- 
gently needed. Examples of news 
stories with typically misleading head- 
lines should be used in an effort to de- 
termine whether the level of discrimi- 
nation in newspaper reading can be 
raised. A number of newspaper col- 
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umns containing obvious logical fal- 
lacies would be suitable material for 
classroom exercises in the develop- 
ment of sensitivity to imperfect rea- 
soning or loaded arguments. Fictional 
situations involving issues of motiva- 
tion or consistency of behavior could 
be presented to a group of young 
people for the purpose of evaluating 
their ability to distinguish between 
valid and spurious characterization 
and between logical and whimsical 
plot construction. These and other 
similar activities may serve as tests of 
effectiveness of isolated exercises in 
the improvement of the quality of 
critical reading. 


ESCAPE VS. REALISM IN READING 


A clear distinction should be made 
regarding the types of critical stand- 
ards that are appropriate for various 
kinds of reading material. There is, of 
course, a legitimate and important 
place for the kind of reading which is 
carried on for sheer pleasure and recre- 
ation. Nevertheless, even in purely 
recreatory reading, provision should 
be made for the exercise of progresssive 
ly improving standards of judgment. 
Levels of preference for escape litera- 
ture can be determined by careful 
scrutiny of young people’s reading 
choices over a period of time. A cumu- 
lative reading record of a boy or girl 
whose reading selections constantly 
fall within the category of escape 
reading may point to the need for 
psychological or psychiatric counsel- 
ing. 

The phenomenon of “compulsive 
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reading,” characteristic of people who 
have an appetite for reading which 
cannot be satiated, even momentarily, 
by any type or quantity of reading ma- 
terial, has been noted by clinical work- 
ers.4 This kind of reading is sympto- 
matic of a deep-seated need, in rela- 
tion to which reading serves as an un- 
satisfactory substitute for a more fun- 
damental kind of personal adjustment. 
The condition is comparable to that 
of an emotionally disturbed person 
who resorts to a steady diet of movies 
in a futile search for relief from emo- 
tional stresses. In such cases the criti- 
cal standards take the form of emo- 
tional discernment or personal insights 
instead of intellectual criteria. 
Assuming the existence of a suitable 
balance between escape reading and 
reading for information or the solution 
of a problem, it is necessary to exam- 
ine the degree of refinement reached 
by individual readers in their stand- 
ards of preference for purely recrea- 
tional reading. Recreational reading 
may range from the comic strip to The 
Brothers Karamazov or the book of 
Ecclesiastes or Plato’s Republic. The 
critical standard employed will deter- 
mine what present mood or emotional 
or intellectual need must be satisfied 
and what kind of creative product is 
most appropriate at the time. The im- 
provement of standards consists in 
making the learner conscious of his 
own varying needs and moods and ex- 


4S. J. Conrad, M.D., “Compulsive Reading 
and Its Psychiatric Significance,” Claremont Col- 
lege Reading Conference: Twelfth Yearbook, 1947, 
pp. 114-17. Claremont, California: Claremont 
College Curriculum Laboratory, 1947. 
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tending his direct acquaintance with 
the infinite variety of creative prod- 
ucts. 

Teachers and other persons have 
often proceeded in the belief that 
readers who have developed a taste 
for aesthetically or intellectually 
worth-while reading materials can 
never again be satisfied with the trivi- 
al, the crude, or the juvenile (in the 
pejorative sense). Observation of 
young people’s or adults’ reading 
habits does not support such a belief. 
Some excellent readers oscillate indis- 
criminately between the Superman or 
Lone Ranger stories and Dickens or 
Scott. Many adults read Li’l Abner 
and Ellery Queen’s stories with appar- 
ently the same absorption, though 
probably not with the same kind of 
emotional response, which they give 
to a book by Louis Adamic or a poem 
by Archibald MacLeish. Unless the 
highly developed taste results in ac- 
tive dislike for the less “acceptable” 
kinds of literature—such as a reader of 
Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit might 
feel for Margaret Mitchell’s Gone with 
the Wind, or a lover of Willa Cather 
might feel for Zane Grey, or an ad- 
mirer of Elizabeth Page’s Tree of Lib- 
erty might feel for Kenneth Roberts’ 
Oliver Wiswell—the teacher will prob- 
ably be wise to accept such catholicity 
of taste in literary levels as a normal 
condition. 


THE FACTOR OF ACCESSIBILITY 


If our tastes, preferences, beliefs, 
and attitudes are the product of our 
previous experiences, our standards 
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for discrimination in reading will not 
usually rise above the quality of read- 
ing materials to which we have had 
ready access. If our familiarity with 
world events is limited to the daily 
newspaper and the radio news broad- 
cast, our critical evaluation of the 
news will be limited by what the major 
news-gathering agencies will release or 
emphasize to the public. 

The obvious conclusion is that 
schools must make accessible to read- 
ers the greatest variety of types and 
levels of reading materials. No longer 
should we be satisfied with great files 
of two or three popular news magazines 
or monthly digests on our library 
tables. Books, magazines, pamphlets, 
newspapers representing the view- 
points of many groups—religious, 
business, labor, scientific, consumer, 
and others—should be readily acces- 


sible to youth and introduced to their 


use. 
CONCLUSIONS 


Much study and research is needed 
in the area of critical reading. It is 
clear, however, that we cannot be 
satisfied with a merely negative or 
skeptical attitude toward the printed 
page. We must assist the reader to ar- 
rive at generalizations and standards 
which may serve as bases for accept- 
ance or rejection of printed materials. 
We must help the reader to build a 
rich and balanced background of infor- 
mation and ideas which will enable 
him to derive defensible standards of 
judgment. For this purpose the single- 
textbook system and the use of a few 
widely read periodicals are woefully 
inadequate. Critical reading calls for a 
fundamentally new approach to the 
curriculum itself. 
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WHAT IS EXPECTED OF THE COUNSELOR?: 


FRANCIS L. BACON 
Evanston Township High School 


OUNSELING or personnel work as 
C an educational concept is accept- 
ed generally, but someone has said 
that no one can define it. A satisfying 
estimate of school counseling is often 
lacking because it is not clear what the 
terms that are used are intended to 
mean or what specific practices are in- 
volved. Thus, it seems in order to indi- 
cate quickly some concepts of the 
topic of this article, “What Is Expect- 
ed of the Counselor?” The area of at- 
tention is that of the secondary school, 
but, obviously, space limitations will 
confine the discussion to an overview. 


TEACHERS AS COUNSELORS 


_ First of all, what do we mean by 
counselor? It has been said that all 
teachers are counselors; and so they 
are. Basically, all teaching involves 
counseling to some degree, although 
the counseling phase may be unwit- 
tingly performed. Most educators 
would agree, however, that superior 
teaching—possibly the best teaching 
—is done when the counseling rela- 
tionship cons-iously exists. The supe- 
rior teacher counsels pupils to self- 


*A paper read on July 1, 1948, at the 
Twelfth Annual Guidance and Personnel Con- 
ference at the University of Chicago. 
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realization in learning through appli- 
cations rather than teaches them 
knowledge through memory perform- 
ance. He is a teacher of children and 
of individuals rather than a teacher of 
subject matter and of a class. 

The good teacher’s knowledge of his 
students is more exhaustive, it may be 
hoped, than his mastery of the great 
books. Significant as the latter may be, 
it is the students, in the wholeness of 
their growth and development, who 
stand in the largest need of interpre- 
tation, each to himself, and all of them 


to each other. This is the starting- - 


point of counseling. It is the beginning 
of the way to do it. Ideally, it is the 
time-honored “Hopkins and the log” 
in current translation and constitutes 
a relationship which should be main- 
tained at all levels of education. When 
this method is pursued, there is less 
evidence of the traditional teacher and 
more demonstration of the modern 
counselor. A choice seems relatively 
clear: the teacher must be either a 
counselor of individual persons or 
merely a teacher of skills and informa- 
tion. This basic concept of the teacher- 
counselor becomes highly important 
when it is remembered that, in a large 
number of schools or in the typical 
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high school, no counseling will be 
done, wittingly or unwittingly, unless 
it is done by the classroom teachers. 

This interpretation of the counselor 
is strengthened by the fact that the 
recognized standards of counseling, as 
set forth by state and national agen- 
cies, prescribe not less than three 
years, and preferably five years, of 
teaching experience for those persons 
who wish to qualify as expert profes- 
sional counselors. Teaching, therefore, 
constitutes an experience which is ex- 
pected of those persons who are to be- 
come best at this business of coun- 
seling. 

It has already been indicated that 
there is a step beyond the teacher- 
counselor leading to that of the more 
specialized ‘“‘counselor.” But what is 
a counselor? “‘Why, one who coun- 
sels,” says someone. By authority of 
state departments of education, a 
common definition of the counselor is 
“One who spends at least one-half his 
time in counseling.” The mighty Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion defines the school counselor as a 
“personnel worker whose chief re- 
sponsibility is to stimulate, initiate, 
develop, and co-ordinate the guidance 
(or counseling) work of the entire 
school.” In a number of schools this 
person will also perform one or more 
specialized guidance services. 

If the job of counseling is defined in 
even more practical terms, it may be 
agreed that the basic concept of school 
counseling is that of the classroom 
teacher who becomes sensitive to the 
philosophy of the counseling idea and 
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who does as much as he can about it. 
Whatever else is done beyond the 
level of the classroom in more spe- 
cialized forms of counseling, this basic 
counseling in the classroom must not 
be forgotten. 

In order that this most common 
form of counseling may be as effective 
as possible, all teachers need, first of 
all, to acquire a complete knowledge of 
their individual students. This infor- 
mation, if it is to be intelligently ap- 
plied, must be operated against a 


broad understanding of adolescent 


psychology. Each teacher needs to de- 
velop all possible insight into the 
meaning of student behavior and to 
acquire ingenious methods and de- 
vices for helping each individual to get 
the experience he needs. 

These are fundamental expecta- 
tions. It is hoped that teachers will go 
as far as they can toward the next 
step, which is that of the teacher- 
counselor. This latter step is the com- 
mon practice which carries the regular 
status of the teacher, plus some time 
allowance for the counseling of stu- 
dents over and beyond the classroom 
relationships. 

In-betweer the classroom teacher 
and the recognized position of teacher- 
counselor may be placed the home- 
room teacher, who is, more often than 
not, a part of the guidance or counsel- 
ing system. The special home-room 
period is typically used for group and 
for individual counseling. The expec- 
tations held for the home-room teach- 
er are, first of all, that he will be 
especially interested in counseling and 
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will, therefore, go further in acquiring 
an understanding of counseling than 
will the regular classroom teacher. 

Additionally, the home-room teach- 
er will practice as much counseling as 
he can during the home-room period 
and at such other times as he can ar- 
range. In many schools the home-room 
teacher is the only source of counseling 
in the school and carries a heavy re- 
sponsibility which assumes meeting as 
many of the expectations of good 
counseling as may be possible. The 
core teacher also constitutes a step be- 
tween either the classroom teacher or 
the home-room teacher and the coun- 
selor. The additional time of two or 
more periods, which usually obtains 
in core organization, places the core 
teacher in an effective position for 
better counseling. 

By far the largest number of per- 
sons who are recognized as counselors 
will be of the type who are allotted 
time outside classrooms and home 
rooms in which to do counseling. This 
may be termed the second category or 
level of counseling, the classroom 
teachers constituting the first. The 
home-room and the core teachers, as 
counselors, would usually be allocated 
to this second level. 

More effort and better results are 
expected of the counselor on this level. 
Therefore, more training, more skill, 
wider use of techniques, more com- 
plete knowledge of individuals, and a 
better understanding of youth and 
youth problems are also expected. 
Thus, ideally, the superior teacher be- 
comes increasingly the superior coun- 
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selor. In the smaller schools the teach- 
er-counselor will teach from three to 
five classes, with some time for special 
work in counseling. As the size of the 
school and the importance of the coun- 
seling program increases, the counselor 
will teach from one to three classes. 
This latter arrangement seems to be 
the emerging one. When the counselor 
spends more time in counseling than 
in the classroom, the evidence of coun- 
seling grows apace. The expectations 
are at once more clear, and the re- 
sponses to them are more readily ob- 
served. 

As the counselor looks toward the 
third category, that of the full-time, 
highly trained counselor, what is ex- 
pected of the counselor may be more 
cogently stated. The range of what is 
expected of the teacher who does 
classroom counseling on the first level 
and of the full-time counselor on the 
third level will vary in degree. Natu- 
rally, less will be expected of the 
former, more of the latter. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR COUNSELING 


There have been many local, re- 
gional, and national studies and sur- 
veys of the duties and activities of the 
counselor. Some of these have been 
cited in the bibliography of this ar- 
ticle. From them may be drawn the 
specifications for the job of counselor. 
The broad, generic estimates of the 
work of the school counselor are: 


1. Counseling individual students. 

2. Planning, co-ordinating, and supervis- 
ing counseling services. 

3. Making community and outside agency 
contacts. 
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4. Testing, interpreting, and applying the 
results of tests. 

5. Planning, supervising, and counseling 
in the extra-curriculum. 


At this point, the reader may well 
ask what students expect of counse- 
lors. A summary of several studies in- 
dicates that a predominant expecta- 
tion of students is that emphasis will 
be placed on their personal problems 
and interests. They want teachers who 
will regard the students as individuals 
in the same way in which teachers 
think of themselves. 

A list of the students’ expectations 
of the counselor includes these popu- 
lar items: 

1. A helpful, friendly attitude 

2. An eagerness to understand the student 
and his problem 

3. A pleasant kindliness 

4. A discerning sense of impartiality 

5. A genuine interest in students as per- 
sons, rather than merely a zeal to serve youth 

6. An ability to maintain order 

7. A way of getting things done 

8. A genuinely co-operative spirit rather 
than a ‘“you-are-expected-to-co-operate- 
with-me” technique 

9. A temperament that knows no impa- 
tience 

1o. A technique that utilizes time effec- 
tively, minus the “got-to-hurry” pressure 


What do the teacher-counselors and 
the professional full-time counselors 
themselves set forth as their expecta- 
tions of the counselor? They stress the 
following expectations: 

1. An interest in youth 

2. A facility for understanding boys and 
girls 

3. A happy way of working with parents 
and other people 
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4. A profound belief in the efficacy of 
counseling as a means of education and of 
furthering individual growth 

5. A well-developed sense of responsibility 
which will see problems through, regardless 
of the amount of time and energy that is 
needed to solve them 

6. A well-developed personality 

7. A native enthusiasm 

8. A constructive ability to lead 

g. A well-developed ingenuity or resource- 
fulness 

to. A mastery of at least one subject field 

11. A wide and versatile experience in and 
out of school 

12. A superior intelligence 


A list of the expectations of the ad- 
ministrators duplicates many of the 
items just enumerated. In addition 
they list: 


1. The ability to summon the entire 
strength of the counselor’s personality on the 
problem involved 

2. The constructive habit of facing reality 
objectively (Strang says, “Counseling is a 
face-to-face relationship in which growth 
occurs on the part of both counselor and stu- 
dent” [4229].) 

3. A well-ordered association of ideas 

4. An ability to inspire confidence ~ 

5. Emotional maturity 

6. An insight into the potentialities of each 
individual 


This listing suggests something of 
the range of the full-time counselor’s 
activities. In practice, more than go 
per cent of the counselor’s work is with 
individuals in educational-vocational- 
emotional relationships. On the third 
level of counseling there will be, in the 
larger schools, persons who are desig- 
nated as chief counselors or directors 
of counseling. These jobs will embrace 
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a wider distribution of items than the 
job of the typical counselor. 

The complexity of this wide range of 
activities suggests the need for co-or- 
dination and specialization. The im- 
portance of the co-ordinating phase is 
being increasingly recognized as the 
function which differentiates the 
school counselor from those persons 
who merely counsel. 

The third level of counseling also 
includes more specialization in areas 
of counseling than has been indicated 
for our teacher-counselor. It is on this 
level that more attention is given to 
the deep and complex underlying 
‘causes of the emotional disturbances 
of students and to students who dis- 
play chronic behavior problems. 

The use of proper referral tech- 
niques to the remedial specialist, to 
the psychologist, psychiatrist, psycho- 
analyst, and to the clinical experts be- 
comes a part of the counselor’s job. 
Care must be exercised in performing 
this function; for mental cases can be 
manufactured by making errors in 
referrals. It should be said, too, that 
when there are no specialists or clini- 
cal services available, the counselor is 
expected to acquire as much education 
in these special areas as he can get. 

This article has said little about the 
expectations relative to the profes- 
sional training of counselors, but much 
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could, and should, be said. Probably 
the lack of adequately trained coun- 
selors constitutes the most critical 
bottleneck in education. To the de- 
gree that the teaching of the whole 
personality is accepted as obligatory, 
the emphasis on the guidance-minded 
teacher becomes imperative. This 
means, inescapably, that all teachers 
must be trained to meet the expecta- 
tions of a counseling program as 
teacher-counselors, while additional 
training must become the reasonable 
expectation for those persons who are 
to be commissioned as professional 
counselors. 

Finally, it is well for all of us to keep 
in mind that the expected end result 
of all counseling activity is the pro- 
duction of persons of optimum worth. 
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KNOW THE LIBRARY INTERESTS 
OF YOUR PUPILS 


THOMAS E. CARSON 
North Allegheny Foint Schools, Allegheny County 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


RUTH ANN DAVIES 
North Hills Foint Schools, Allegheny County 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


THE READING PROBLEM 


MOST important aim of the school 
library is to develop within the 
child the ability to read both informa- 
tional and recreational material. The 
class recitation is an indication of his 
ability to read for information. The 
number of books voluntarily read is a 
basis for judging whether or not inter- 
est in recreational reading has been 
stimulated or developed. 

Our school curriculum is based on 
the library as the center of instruction. 
In order to meet adequately the func- 
tional needs of a library-based curricu- 
lum, a survey was made to determine 
pupil interests in reading. From this 
pupil survey, specific types of general 
fiction and vocational fiction were de- 
termined to be of paramount interest 
to the adolescent reader. 

For the past three years, the num- 
ber of books voluntarily read by each 
pupil in our junior high school, Grades 
VIII, IX, and X, has been recorded 
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and correlated with his intelligence 
quotient and mark in English. The 
record was encouraging; for it showed 
that the average pupil read 30 books 
during a school year of 180 days. Nor 
was this breadth of reading confined 
to any intelligence-quotient group or 
to a high or medium scholastic group. 
It was felt, however, that more data 
were necessary to give a complete pic- 
ture of the pupils’ reading. For exam- 
ple, information was needed on the 
variety of the reading experience and 
on the reactions to the books that were 
read. Hence, through the co-operative 
efforts of the administration, the Eng- 
lish department, and the library, a 
reading-survey was developed. 


THE SURVEY 


The survey was divided into two 
parts, general fiction and vocational 
fiction. 

The types of books included in gen- 
eral fiction were: 
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Pirate 

Romance 

Sea 

Short stories 

Sports 

Spy 

War 

Western 
stories 


Horse 
Humor 
Hunting 
stories 
Jungle 
Mountaineer 
stories 
Murder 
Mystery 
stories 


Animal 
Aviation 
Baseball 
College 
Dog 
Exploration 
Football 
Frontier 
Historical 
stories 


The vocational fiction was divided 
into two groups, one appealing only to 
boys, the other appealing only to girls. 
The vocational fiction for boys in- 
cluded books about: 


F.B.I. men 
Firemen 
Fishermen 
Lawyers 
Lumberjacks 
Mechanics 
Newspaper 
reporters 


Athletes 
Aviators 
Chemists 
Dentists 
Detectives 
Doctors 
Engineers 
Farmers 


Photogra- 
phers 
Preachers 
Radio an- 
nouncers 
Railroaders 
Scientists 
Teachers 


The types of vocational fiction for 
girls included books about: 


Operating a bakery 

Operating a dress 
shop 

Operating a gift shop 

Operating a tearoom 

Secretaries 

Selling antiques 


Actresses 
Authors 
Dancers 
Dietitians 
Doctors 

Dress designers 
Florists 
Homemakers Singers 
Interior decorators Social workers 
Newspaper reporters Teachers 
Nurses 


No time limit was set for answering 
the questionnaire which was presented 
to the pupils. They were told that the 
questionnaire was not a test but a sur- 
vey to show which books they liked 


best, so that the library could pur- 
chase books which they would enjoy. 
The pupils were asked to check wheth- 
er or not they had read each type of 
book that was listed and to give their 
reactions to the books. Their reactions 
were then broken down into the fol- 
lowing four categories: liked very 
much, liked, indifferent, and dis- 
liked. 


THE RESULTS 


Our findings have been gratifying. 
Fifty-five per cent of the entire stu- 
dent body has had experience in read- 
ing all the general and vocational 
types of fiction. Eighty-five per cent 
either “liked very much” or “liked” 
the types which they had read. There 
was no significant difference in experi- 
ence or reaction between the intelli- 
gence-quotient groups, although there 
was a slight variation in interest be- 
tween grades in vocational, but not in 
general, types of reading. These reac- 
tions were noted in those types “liked 
very much” (see Table 1). 

There were significant differences 
in the reading experiences of boys and 
girls in the general fiction types of 
reading, but all the differences were 
traditional. For example, only 18 per 
cent of the boys admitted that they 
had read romance, and, of this num- 
ber, only one admitted that he had 
“liked it very much.” The other boys 
in this group said that they disliked it. 
The girls showed just the opposite re- 
action. Ninety-one per cent of the 
girls had read romance, and only 2 per 
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cent of that number expressed a dis- 
like for it. Table 2 shows the pupils’ 
preferences regarding general fiction. 

Of the general fiction, dog stories 
and short stories were read the most 
and liked the very best by the boys. 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES OF BOYS AND GIRLS INDICAT- 
ING PREFERENCE FOR READING ABOUT 
VARIOUS VOCATIONAL WORKERS 


Type of Reading 


Reporter....... 
Gift-shop worker 


Dress designer. . 


On the other hand, romance and short 
stories were read the most and liked 
the very best by the girls. In every 
case, both boys and girls manifested a 
most favorable reaction for the types 
read most widely. 

The results of this survey have been 
used as a guide in the selection and 
purchase of books; for often a new 


book is well advertised and yet does 
not have interest appeal for young 
people. They have been used also as a 
guide to what types of books to weed 
from the library’s collection. The suc- 
cess of any recreational-reading pro- 
gram is to have shelves well stocked 
with books having an active reading 
appeal and free from deadwood. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGES OF BOYS AND GIRLS WHO 
READ VARIOUS TYPES OF 
GENERAL FICTION 


Type of Reading 


Dog stories 
Short stories 
46 
30 
28 
9 
16 
86 
25 
10 
66 


gr 


The results have been satisfying 
because they indicate that a library- 
based curriculum in school has aroused 
interest in recreational reading to 
such an extent that all intelligence- 
quotient groups and scholastic groups 
are reading all types of fiction and a 
manifestation of pleasure has been ex- 
perienced in that reading. They indi- 
cate also that library books are in the 
hands of the pupils and are not just 
standing on the shelves. 


Grade Grade Grade 
3 VIII Ix x 
Boys: 
F.B.I. man..... 23 Boys Girls 
F Athlete........ 20 21 20 M 
Railroader..... 20 26 
Lumberjack... .|........ 21 scl 
4 Girls: ad 
Dancer........ 20 22 
21 20 ing 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THREE AREAS OF SCHO- 
LASTIC MALADJUSTMENT IN FORCING 
VETERANS TO LEAVE SCHOOL’ 


BERNARD S. AARONSON 


University of Minnesota 


THE STUDY 


S PART of the Office of the Dean of 
Students, the Bureau of Vet- 

erans’ Affairs at the University of 
Minnesota is strongly concerned with 
scholastic problems in the veterans’ 
adjustment to college life. In order to 
determine the effect of scholastic mal- 
adjustment on the decision of the indi- 
vidual veteran to leave school, a ques- 
tionnaire containing the three follow- 
ing questions is sent to all veterans 
who terminate their training without 
graduation: 

1. Were you able to get back into the 
swing of studying and university life? 

2. Did you get adequate counseling and 
personal attention? 

3. Were you able to take the courses you 
wanted? 


Space is provided for the respond- 
ent to answer “yes” or “no” to each 
question and to indicate which situa- 
tion was a determining factor in his 
leaving school. In addition, space is 


*E. G. Williamson, dean of students, and 
members of the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs staff, 
especially Ward E. Williams, assisted in collect- 
ing, editing, and organizing much of this ma- 
terial. 
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provided for any further comments 
that the former student cares to make. 

Questionnaire returns.—Table 1 
summarizes the returns on each ques- 
tion for each survey in the course of 
this study. In all, 3,030 questionnaires 
were sent out, and there was a return 
of 46.6 per cent on the first question, 
46.4 per cent on the second, and 47.0 
per cent on the third. The fact that 
the per cent of returns on the last two 
surveys was smaller than on the first 
two may be accounted for in terms of 
the great influx of veterans into school 
during the school year 1946-47. In- 
cluded in this number were many stu- 
dents who would otherwise not have 
gone to college. Many of these vet- 
erans tended to drop out, and, accord- 
ing to the results noted in other stud- 
ies,3 their dropping out would be re- 


2 American Council on Education, Study of 
Disabled Veterans in Colleges and Universities, 
p. 3- Bulletin Number 4. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1948. 


3The most likely respondents to a mailed 
questionnaire are those respondents with higher 
intelligence and scholarship, with more favorable 
attitudes toward the questionnaire and its 
sponsor, and with rural backgrounds. 

a) Harold A. Edgerton, Steuart Henderson 
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flected in the lowering of the per- 
centage of those veterans who replied. 

The increase in the number of re- 
turns on the last group surveyed, espe- 
cially in the case of Question 2,is prob- 
ably indicative of a growing tendency 
among veterans to regard the Bureau 
of Veterans’ Affairs as a place from 
which to seek help and from which to 
receive assistance in their search for a 
program that best fits their interests 
and abilities. This attitude arises from 
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TABLE 1 
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the veteran himself or of the school. 
It is probable, therefore, that the re- 
sponses to this question (see Table 2) 
indicate more closely the true state of 
affairs than do the responses to either 
of the other questions. 

The fact that the enrolment for the 
fall quarter is larger than for any sub- 
sequent quarter may account for the 
greater number of individuals in the 
group not returning for the winter 
quarter of 1947 who said that they 


NUMBER OF QUESTIONNAIRES MAILED IN FOUR SEPARATE SURVEYS TO VETERANS 


WHO DID NOT RETURN TO SCHOOL AND RETURNS ON EACH QUESTION 


RETURNS ON 


RETURNS ON RETURNS ON 
NUMBER OF QUESTION 1 QUESTION 2 QUESTION 3 
Date Not RETURNING QUESTION- 
NAIRES MAILED 
Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 


Il, 1946.....-.-. 600 291 48.5 205 49.2 291 48.5 
Winter, ae 732 356 48.6 354 48.4 359 49.0 
Spring, 1947....... 510 225 44.1 221 43-3 228 44.7 
1,188 539 45-4 530 44.6 543 45-7 


3,030 1,411 


1,400 46.4 1,421 


the function of the Bureau as an 
agency for the adjustment of veterans 
to college life. 

Were you able to get back into the 
swing of studying and university life?— 
Failure to get back into the swing of 
studying and college life involves 
neither condemnation nor praise of 


Britt, and Ralph D. Norman, “Objective Dif- 
ferences among Various Types of Respondents 
to a Mailed Questionnaire,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, XII (August, 1947), 435-44. 

b) Carl F. Reuss, ‘‘Differences between Per- 
sons Responding and Not Responding to a 
Mailed Questionnaire,” American Sociological 
Review, VIII (August, 1943), 433-38. 


could not get back into the swing of 
things. Since a period of adjustment 
usually takes place for all students 
who first enter college, it is not surpris- 
ing that many more in this group re- 
port themselves unable to adjust to 
college life. In support of this hy- 
pothesis, it should be noted that the 
same group contains the smallest pro- 
portion of individuals who regard this 
as the most important factor in leav- 
ing school. A period of maladjustment 
often characterizes entry into any new 
situation, but only rarely does it be- 
come so severe as to force withdrawal 
from the field. 
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The importance of poor adjustment 
to school life for those veterans not re- 
turning to school in the fall of 1946 
is low. The over-all trend, however, 
seems to be for more and more indi- 
viduals to drop out for this reason. 
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when carried for a time, may result in 
sudden and complete rejection of the 
situation which produces them. Of 
course, the degree of maladjustment 
that is necessary to force a veteran to 
leave school depends entirely on mo- 


TABLE 2 


REPLIES TO QUESTION 1: “WERE YOU ABLE TO GET BACK INTO THE SWING OF STUDYING 
AND UNIVERSITY LIFE?” 


Major REASON FOR 
Leavinc ScHOoL 


Date Not RETURNING 


Number | Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent* 


25.1 
32.6 
23.6 
29.0 


32-9 
27.6 
35.8 
37-2 


218 
240 
172 
383 


74-9 73 
67.4 
76.4 53 
71.0 


291 
356 
225 
539 


Fall, 1946 

Winter, 1947....... 
Spring, 1947 

Fall, 1947 


1,411 1,013 71.8 398 28.2 33-4 


* Percentages in this column were computed from the respondents who answered ‘‘no.”’ 


TABLE 3 


REPLIES TO QUESTION 2: “Dip You GET ADEQUATE COUNSELING 
AND PERSONAL ATTENTION?” 


Major REASON FOR 
LEAvING SCHOOL 


Date Not RETURNING 


Per Cent Per Cent Number | Per Cent* 


69.8 
68.6 
76.9 
63.0 


30.2 27 
31.4 21 
23.1 14 
37-0 57 


39-3 
18.9 
27.4 
29.1 


26.6 


295 
354 
221 


53° 


68.1 31.9 119 


1,400 


* Percentages in this column were computed from the respondents who answered ‘‘no.”’ 


tivational factors and other factors 
which are inherent in the personality 
of the individual veteran. 

Did you get adequate counseling and 
personal attention?—Table 3 sum- 
marizes the attitudes of the respond- 
ents toward the counseling which they 


Although not enough surveys have as 
yet been made to determine ade- 
quately whether this factor may oper- 
ate cumulatively, it is possible that 
just as small annoyances, when long 
continued, may result in a major 
breakdown, so minor maladjustments, 
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received at the University. In such an 
evaluation, it should be remembered 
that this particular question furnishes 
a scapegoat on which many of these 
individuals can vent their own inade- 
quacies. On the other hand, a pre- 
ponderance of individuals whose atti- 
tudes were favorable to the counseling 
that they had received would reply to 
this questionnaire, and this tendency 
would, perhaps, more than offset the 
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tions may operate to create the par- 
ticular configurations of the veterans 
in this group who give poor counseling 
as the determining factor in their 
withdrawal from school. It is interest- 
ing to note in this regard that the 
later groups which were surveyed 
showed increasing dissatisfaction with 
the counseling that they had received. 
The group which did not return in the 
spring of 1947 forms an interesting ex- 


TABLE 4 


REPLIES OF GROUP NOT RETURNING IN FALL, 1947, TO QUESTIONS 1 AND 3, 
ACCORDING TO WAY THEY ANSWERED QUESTION 2 


YEs 
Group REPLYING AND 


No No REpLy 


QuEsTION ANSWERED 


Per Cent 


Per Cent Number | Per Cent 


Veterans who answered “no’’ on 
Question 2 (196 veterans): 
Question 1 
Question 3 
Veterans who answered “yes” on 
Question 2 (334 veterans): 
Question 1 
Question 3 


40.8 113 


151 


32 
45 


first tendency. Another factor which 
should be considered is that, to the 
persons who were sampled, “counsel- 
ing” usually connotes faculty advising 
and, therefore, the responses should 
not be considered condemnatory of 
the over-all counseling at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Generally speaking, the over-all 
pattern of those respondents for whom 
this factor was a determining reason 
for leaving is the same as the pattern 
of those respondents for whom the in- 
ability to adjust to college life was the 
determining factor. Thus it is likely 
that the same building-up of irrita- 


ception for which this writer cannot 
account. 

The influence of counseling and per- 
sonal attention.—Table 4 shows the 
influence of counseling and of personal 
attention on individuals in the group 
who did not return in the fall of 1947 
in regard to adjustment and obtaining 
the proper courses. Proper faculty ad- 
vising and counseling is extremely im- 
portant in promoting adjustment to 
college life, although improper coun- 
seling is not nearly so instrumental in 
fostering maladjustment. The reason 
may be that individuals who go to col- 
lege are generally more adaptable and 
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independent than the population at 
large. A larger number of individuals, 
therefore, would be capable of taking 
care of themselves in any situation in 
which they might find themselves. 
While proper counseling could gather 
up the slack between the apt and for- 
ever inept, improper counseling would 
not interfere as much with those per- 
sons who are capable of taking care of 
themselves. 
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hand, in many instances, counselors 
did not direct veterans to the proper 
courses. It is difficult to ascribe rea- 
sons for this failure since the methods 
of counseling vary somewhat in the 
various colleges of the University. 
However, this situation indicates that 
perhaps the installing of full-time, 
professional, educational counselors 
might serve to eliminate many of the 
weaknesses of the present system. 


TABLE 5 
REPLIES TO QUESTION 3: “WERE YOU ABLE TO TAKE THE COURSES YOU WANTED?” 


Major REASON FoR 
LEAvinc SCHOOL 


Date Not RETURNING 


Per Cent 


Per Cent Per Cent* 


291 
359 
228 


543 


Winter, 
Spring, 1947 
Fall, 1947 


41.6 
40.4 
40.0 
41.8 


26.5 
39-3 
24.1 
36.1 


1,421 


33.0 41.2 


* Percentages in this column were computed from the resp 


Proper counseling is an important 
factor in determining whether an indi- 
vidual procures the right courses. The 
percentage of those veterans who were 
satisfied with counseling but who 
failed to procure proper courses is 
probably the result of the limited 
number of courses that were available 
in relation to the number of students 
who were clamoring for them. The 
lower limit of adjustment in this re- 
gard can be corrected only by decreas- 
ing the size of enrolment or by increas- 
ing, through some means, the number 
of courses that are available in the 
various departments. On the other 


dents who a 


Were you able to take the courses you 
wanted?—In Table 5 the pattern of 
those veterans who stated that they 
were not able to take the courses 
which they wanted may probably be 
largely accounted for in terms of size 
of enrolment. As has been pointed out, 
when the number of courses offered is 
relatively fixed and the number of ap- 
plicants for those courses is increasing, 
more individuals are necessarily ex- 
cluded from courses which they desire. 
Thus the materially larger enrolment 
for the spring quarter of 1947, as com- 
pared with the spring quarter of 1946, 
would account for the larger number 
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of individuals in the group not return- 
ing in the fall of 1947, as compared 
with the group not returning in the 
fall of 1946, who reported that they 
were not able to get the courses which 
they desired. The reported increase in 
the ability of individuals to get de- 
sired courses in the group not return- 
ing in the spring of 1947, as compared 
with that of individuals not returning 
in the winter of 1947, may be similarly 
accounted for in terms of the enrol- 
ment during the last quarter in which 
these veterans attended school. Part 
of the increased dissatisfaction of 
those individuals who did not return 
in the fall of 1947 is also attributable 
to the influx of high-school graduates 
into the University. These individuals 
would increase the competition for the 
courses offered to students in the 
lower two years of enrolment, and it 
is likely that, on this basis, more of the 
veterans not returning in the fall quar- 
ter are in these lower years of enrol- 
ment than those not returning for the 
winter quarter. 

The pattern of the per cents of those 
veterans who regarded ability to get 
courses as the determining factor in 
their leaving school would undoubt- 
edly follow the general trend of those 
who were merely dissatisfied with 
their ability to get courses, if it were 
not for the factor of cumulative an- 
noyance which has been previously 
noted for the scholastic areas in this 
questionnaire study. This factor is 
probably the reason why the group 
which did not return in the spring of 
1947 does not show a lower per cent 
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who regard inability to get desired 
courses as a determining factor for 
their leaving and is clearly pointed out 
in the higher percentages found in 
both fall groups who, presumably, had 
been disgruntled by this kind of an- 
noyance for a full school year. 

The influence of not procuring desired 
courses.—In order to test the sig- 
nificance of not getting the courses 
one desires in relation to adjustment 
to school life and counseling, the re- 
sponses which the individuals from 
the group who did not return in the 
fall of 1947 made to the two questions 
regarding adjustment and counseling 
have been broken down according to 
whether they had answered “yes” or 
“no” to the question on obtaining de- 
sired courses (see Table 6). In relation 
to school life, not procuring desired 
courses is revealed as a relatively im- 
portant factor toward poor adjust- 
ment. However, it is not nearly so im- 
portant as getting proper courses is in 
promoting good adjustment. Of course, 
it should not be forgotten that a re- 
ciprocal relation exists because those 
students who, for one reason or an- 
other, could not adjust to school 
would probably tend to be more in- 
tolerant of the courses which were of- 
fered than would those who had ad- 
justed. This factor affects the per- 
centages by piling up the higher “‘no” 
percentage on adjustment for those 
veterans answering “no” to the ques- 
tion on courses and a higher “yes” 
percentage for those answering “yes” 
to the same question. For this reason 
the disparity between these two 
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groups is probably somewhat less than 
the figures indicate. 

Poor counseling, while an impor- 
tant factor in preventing a student 
from procuring the courses he desires, 
is not so important as good counseling 
in insuring that he gets the courses he 
desires. The figures here are subject to 
the same considerations as for adjust- 
ment to school life, although the fact 
that a higher percentage of individuals 
who are favorable to the counseling 
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largest number of individuals com- 
plained about not procuring courses 
which they desired, the next largest 
were unhappy about their counseling, 
and the smallest group complained 
about not being able to get into the 
swing of university life. As for forcing 
veterans to leave school, not obtaining 
desired courses was the most impor- 
tant factor, not getting into the swing 
of university life was the next, and 
counseling was the least important. It 


TABLE 6 


REPLIES OF GROUP NOT RETURNING IN FALL, 1947, TO QUESTIONS 1 AND 2 
ACCORDING TO WAY THEY ANSWERED QUESTION 3 


YeEs 
Group REPLYING AND 


No No 


Questions ANSWERED 


Per Cent 


Per Cent Number | Per Cent 


Veterans who answered “no” on 
Question 3 (196 veterans): 
Question 1 113 
Question 2 75 
Veterans who answered “ 
Question 3 (347 
Question 1 267 


257 


77 
113 


76 
83 


which they had received will tend to 
answer a questionnaire sent out by “a 
counseling agency” would tend to 
negate the effect of “‘scapegoating,”’ at 
least in the case of the group answer- 
ing “no.” On these grounds it might 
be said that the relative distribution 
of the attitudes of the group which did 
not get desired courses on the suf- 
ficiency of counseling is probably a 
much truer representation of the ac- 
tual situation than the overwhelm- 
ing satisfaction noted in the “yes” 
group. 

In summary, it may be said that the 


has been pointed out why the figures 
on counseling are not so reliable as 
they should be. That these problems 
are all closely intertwined is evidenced 
by the fact that, if an individual an- 
swered in a particular way on any one 
question, he was extremely likely to 
answer in the same way on the other 
two. The effect of all these factors in 
forcing veterans to leave school is 
probably cumulative rather than di- 
rect. That is, the factor remains a 
source of annoyance to the individual 
without his doing anything about it, 
until his limit of frustration tolerance 
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is finally reached, and he suddenly re- 
acts by leaving school. Counseling is 
probably basic to promoting proper 
adjustment to the other problems. Be- 
cause of the adaptability of the hu- 
man individual, good counseling is 
more effective in promoting good ad- 
justment than poor counseling is in 
hindering it. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


The significance of this study ex- 
tends beyond veterans; for nonveter- 


ans are also affected by these prob- 
lems, and to the same degree. The 
need for tailoring the number and 
variety of courses which are offered to 
the immediate needs of the student 
body is pointed out. More important 
than this, however, in assisting the 
student in his adjustment to college 
life, is the need for the institution of a 
full-time counseling system, with pro- 
fessionally trained, readily available 
counselors, in place of the present 
part-time faculty counseling. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


I. CurricuLuM, METHODs OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION, AND MEASUREMENT 


WARREN C. SEYFERT anp WALTER JAMES MOORE 
University of Chicago 


T following list of selected and 
annotated references is the first in 
the seventeenth cycle of twenty lists 
comprehending almost the whole area 
of education, which is being published 
co-operatively by the School Review 
and the Elementary School Journal. 
The sequence within the cycle is the 
same as that of previous years. 

The term “instruction,” as in all 
previous lists, includes curriculum, 
methods of teaching and study, super- 
vision, and measurement (or evalua- 
tion). The vertical scope of secondary 
education, as represented in the items 
of the list, extends through junior high 
school, senior high school, and junior 
college. 

It is not the purpose of this list of 
references to furnish a complete bibli- 
ography of writings in the fields desig- 
nated. Accordingly, in areas with es- 
pecially large numbers of items in the 
published literature, some good items 
have been omitted, and the items 
which have been retained are repre- 
sentative rather than comprehensive. 


* 
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CURRICULUM? 


1. ALBERTY, HAROLD. Reorganizing the 
High-School Curriculum. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. x+458. 
Declares educators must provide more effec- 
tive learning experiences for young people. 
Emphasizes the core curriculum and pre- 
sents a program of curricular reorganization. 


. Beck, M. “Trends in Semi-profes- 
sional Curriculums,” Junior College 
Journal, XVIII (March, 1948), 374-78. 
Trends in seventy-five junior colleges show 
the impact of technology which has pro- 
duced new semiprofessional fields akin to the 
professional occupations. 


. BENNE, KENNETH D. “Approach to Is- 

sues Underlying Curriculum Develop- 
ment,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XLI (April, 1948), 561-76. 
Approaches the location and clarification of 
basic curriculum issues on the assumption 
that curriculum development is a species of 
social and cultural change. 


t See also Item 337 (Drag), Item 341 (“Hor- 
ace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation”), and Item 344 (Miel) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the September, 
1948, number of the Elementary School Journal; 
Item 566 (Alberty) in the November, 1948, num- 
ber of the School Review, and Item 634 (Higher 
Education for American Democracy) in the De- 
cember, 1948, number of the same journal. 
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4. Briccs, THomas H. “The Role of Gen- 


eral Education,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXXII (March, 1948), 90-101. 
Shows that desired changes in curriculum 
cannot be made without the co-operation of 
an intelligent lay public. 


. CONANT, JAMES BRYANT. Education in a 
Divided World: The Function of the Pub- 
lic Schools in Our Unique Society. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. x+250. 

Believes that America must look to its free 
schools for the effective demonstration of the 
answer to totalitarian ideologies in a divided 
world. 


CorEy, STEPHEN M. “Designing the 
Curriculum for Student Development,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXII 
(March, 1948), 101-10. 

Describes the process which may eventually 
result in a curriculum better adapted to the 
needs of adolescents. 


. EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION. 
Education for All American Children. 
Washington: Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Association 
of School Administrators, 1948. Pp. 
x+ 292. 

Reports firsthand observations of excellent 
practices in elementary schools, describes a 
series of hypothetical school systems, and 
makes recommendations with wide applica- 
bility for all levels of education. 


. The Expanding Role of Education. Twen- 
ty-sixth Yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 
Washington: American Association of 
School Administrators, 1948. Pp. 484. 
Reports on education in America today. 
Presents curriculum materials concerning 
young children, exceptional children, adoles- 
cents, and adults. 


. Frntay, G. C. “Public Relations and 
Curriculum Development,” Journal of 


Educational Research, XLII (September, 
1948), 30-37. 

Shows importance of public relations in co- 
operative planning of school curriculums. 


. GILCHRIST, RoBEerT S. “Meeting the 


Imperative Needs of Youth,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXII (March, 
1948), 110-24. 

Believes that fundamental changes cannot 
be effected until curriculum makers are aware 
of the implications of imperative needs of 
youth. 


. Goopricu, T. V., and Fotsom, A. E. 


“School Subjects and Life Activities,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLI 
(January, 1948), 348-62. 

Examines five concepts of curriculum or- 
ganization showing how subjects and life- 
activities are related and how each concept 
has contributed to, or retarded, the develop- 
ment of the life-centered curriculum. 


. GraHAM, GrEorFrReEy. “Gear the Cur- 


riculum to Your Community,” Educa- 
tional Leadership, V (November, 1947), 
97-101. 

Shows how a community may help to pro- 
vide learning experiences and activities as 
well as resources. 


. Grim, P. R. “Designs for Curriculum 


Improvement,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XLII (September, 1948), 
18-19. 

Reviews studies and approaches to curricu- 
lar research and emphasizes importance of 
design for curriculum development. 


. Harap, Henry. “Impact of the War on 
the Curriculum,” High School Journal, 
XXXI (January, 1948), 4-17. 

Cites need for a renewal of the co-operative 
efforts which characterized pre-war move- 
ment in curriculum reform. 


. Large Was Our Bounty: Natural Re- 


sources and the Schools. 1948 Yearbook, 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development of the National 
Education Association. Washington: 
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National Education Association, 1948. 
Pp. 216. 

Analyzes need for conservation of national 
resources, demonstrates that education can 
affect quality of social living, and suggests 
appropriate learning activities in the field. 


. PARKER, J. Cectt. “A Trend in Second- 
ary-School Curriculum,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XXII 
(October, 1947), 352-56. 

Believes that the general-education move- 
ment offers hope for better solutions to many 
curriculum problems. 


. “The Psychological Basis of the Modern 
Curriculum,” Journal of Educational 


Psychology, XXXIX (March, 1948), . 


129-69. 

Presents series of seven papers discussing 
facts and principles from psychology, focus- 
ing them on problems of curriculum deter- 
mination. 


. Romine, STEPHEN A. “Improving the 
Secondary-School Curriculum,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
XXXIII (November, 1947), 385-08. 
Declares more attention must be given to 
the improvement of the curriculum so that 
it will be better suited to the purposes of the 
school and to the needs of youth. 


. SHANE, Harowp G. “Freeing Creative 
Group Power,” Educational Leadership, 
V (December, 1947), 174-78. 
Recommends revision of curriculum through 
freeing group creative power rather than 
through delegation of planning and action 
to a select few. 


. THELEN, HERBERT A. “Engineering Re- 
search in Curriculum Building,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XLI (April, 
1948), 577-06. 

Envisions the actual planning and construc- 
tion of a desired curriculum in a particular 
school, with particular personnel and com- 
munity setting, as a problem in social en- 
gineering. 

. TyLER, RALPH W. “Should Every High 
School Develop a Core Curriculum?” 
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North Central Association Quarterly, 
XXII (January, 1948), 301-5. 

Indicates major inadequacies of high-school 
curriculums. Favors development of the core 
curriculum as a means of providing an 
opportunity to initiate curriculum improve- 
ment. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION? 


. BASLER, ROOSEVELT. “Life Adjustment 

Education for Youth,” School Life, 
XXX (November, 1947), 3-6. 
Reports that the National Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth will 
advise states in setting up pilot schools with 
curriculums geared to needs of times. 
Schools will serve as demonstration centers 
for other states and for teacher-training in- 
stitutions. 


. CHARTERS, W. W. “General Education 
and Vocational Guidance,” School and 
Society, LXVI (October 11, 1947), 
273-75: 

Argues for inclusion of guidance in occupa- 
tional selection in a needs program of general 
education. 


. CHARTERS, W. W. “Idea Men and En- 
gineers in Education,” Educational Fo- 
rum, XII (May, 1948), 399-406. 

Hopes that “idea men” in education will 
bend their talents to a study of the utiliza- 
tion of their work in educational engineering. 


. Hann, Harorp C. “The Case for the 
Common Learnings Course,” Science 
Education, XXXII (February, 1948), 
5-11. 

Delineates responsibilities of schools in fore- 
warding basic social processes and in giving 


2See also Item 354 (Van Til), Item 357 
(Brueckner), and Item 361 (Graham), in the list 
of selected references appearing in the Septem- 
ber, 1948, number of the Elementary School J our- 
nal; Item 545 (‘“‘Administering the Secondary 
School’’) and Item 580 (“Supervision as It Func- 
tions in the Instructional Program’’) in the No- 
vember, 1948, number of the School Review. 
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help which youth need to “get along” ade- 
quately. 


LrEcG, CAROLINE E.; JESSEN, CARL A.; 
and Prorritt, Maris M. School-and- 
Work Programs. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 9, 1947. 

From a study of experience in 136 school 
systems, the authors conclude that, if a 
school-work program is to survive, it must 
prove its value to the student worker, the 
employer, and the community. 


MuzrorpD, HERBERT B. “Destroying the 
Time Lag in Educational Progress,” 
American School Board Journal, CXV 
(November, 1947), 31. 

Demonstrates ways of eliminating time lag 
between discovery of “best educational 
methods” and their acceptance by the 
“poorer systems.” 


RosBINSON, ORMSBEE W. “Adjusting the 
Program To Meet the Needs of Youth,” 
School Executive, LXVII (February, 
1948), 58-59. 

Shows the need for guidance programs em- 
bracing teacher-student relationships so that 
teachers may assist students to work out 
their own educational problems. 


RoMINE, STEPHEN. “Some Trends in 
Secondary-School Curriculum Practice,” 
School Review, LVI (April, 1948), 213-18. 
Reveals that schools are increasingly accept- 
ing modern educational theory, applying it 
in practice, and participating in its develop- 
ment and improvement. 


SHANNON, J. R. “Producers of Literature 
in Supervision of Instruction,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
XXXIV (February, 1948), 119-22. 
Traces the rise, blossoming, and decline of 
literature in supervision of instruction. 


TyLer, Ratpo W. “How Can We Im- 
prove High-School Teaching?” School 
Review, LVI (September, 1948), 387-99. 
Points out weaknesses in teaching, in utiliza- 
tion and organization of learning experi- 
ences, and in evaluation and makes sug- 
gestions for improvement. 
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MEASUREMENT? 


Barton, GEorGcE E., Jr. “The Deriva- 
tion and Clarification of Objectives,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLI 
(April, 1948), 624-39. 

Examines problem of derivation and clarifi- 
cation of objectives in education. 


CooPERATIVE STUDY OF THE SECONDARY 
ScHoot STANDARDS CoMMITTEE. “‘Eval- 
uation in the Secondary School,” Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, XXXII (April, 
1948), 3-207. 

Contains reviews on evaluation of curricu- 
lum, guidance techniques, follow-up studies, 
and other areas in relation to part played by 
principals of secondary schools. 


FRENCH, WILL, and Ransom, W. L. 
“Evaluating the Curriculum for Provi- 
sion for Meeting the Imperative Needs 
of Youth,” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXII (April, 1948), 48-60. 

Presents unvalidated check lists indicative 
of some of the characteristics which should 
be found in schools that are interested in 
meeting the imperative needs of youth. 


P. “American Educa- 
tion and the Testing Movement,” Edu- 
cational Record, XXIX, Supplement 17 
(January, 1948), 86-96. 

Observes that a reorganization in education 
would take place if the fruits of the testing 
movement were utilized. 


WricHtTsTonE, J. W. “Evaluating the 
Effectiveness of an Integrated Ninth 
Grade Curriculum,” Teachers College 
Journal, XTX (November, 1947), 2-3. 
Reports that students in an integrated cur- 
riculum gained in ability to reason in reading 
and in ability to find and utilize materials 
for study purposes, as well as in growth in 
social and emotional adjustment. 


3 See also Item 363 (Harris), Item 370 (Wof- 


ford), and Item 371 (Wrightstone) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the September, 


1948, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Joun R. Etxincston, Protecting Our Chil- 
dren from Criminal Careers. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. x+374. 
$5.00. 

Another addition to the rapidly increasing 
bibliography on the prevention and control 
of juvenile delinquency needs more than 
casual justification. The recent contribution 
of John R. Ellingston, special advisor in 
criminal justice for youth, American Law 
Institute, will unquestionably be approved 
as a stimulus to the adoption of state-wide 
programs for the scientific handling of juve- 
nile offenders, closely interlocked with local 
programs of prevention and control. To date 
three states—Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Massachusetts—have followed in the pattern 
of the California Youth Authority statute 
enacted in 1941 and have faced the problems 
of the juvenile delinquent from the state 
level. There is every reason to expect that 
this trend will continue. 

Ellingston has provided a comprehensive, 
if not always sufficiently detailed, description 
of how the California Youth Authority was 
set up, how it went into operation, how the 
individual delinquent is studied and diag- 
nosed, how new state resources were devel- 
oped and old ones strengthened or rebuilt, 
how therapy and.treatment programs were 
multiplied and utilized, and how local com- 
munities were aided to a better understand- 
ing of their delinquency problems. This vol- 
ume will serve as a valuable guide in plan- 
ning, organizing, and implementing a scien- 
tific and many-sided attack at the state level 
against what constitutes a complex and 
many-sided problem. 

The author presents his argument in three 


main parts, the first of which deals with the 
background scene. Here, he discusses the 
various psychological principles which are 
necessary for an understanding of behavior, 
and more particularly of delinquent behav- 
ior; the roots of crime; and the inadequacies 
in the traditional techniques of crime control. 

The second part of the volume treats the 
ways and means of administering an effective 
program of correction at the state level. In- 
cluded in this discussion is the launching of a 
youth authority, the workings of a diagnostic 
clinic, the place of institutions in a state pro- 
gram, the development of new patterns in 
institutional treatment, and the replacement 
of the delinquent child in his community. 
The author presents a severe condemnation 
of present-day “institutionalism.” Those 
persons who have worked in, or close to, 
these institutions will read this section rue- 
fully. If the institutions were given added 
freedom in dealing with the young offender 
and more adequate funds (two requests that 
will be found in any annual report of any in- 
stitutional administrator), an improved in- 
stitutional treatment program should be ex- 
pected. The all-black picture of present-day 
institutional treatment which is painted by 
the author slights the effective job that has 
been done by many professional workers in 
this field. 

Part III, almost half the volume, is given 
over to a discussion of the problem of en- 
larging and improving services to all youth, 
at the community level. The author’s point 
of view is that the keystones of the local line 
of defense rest primarily on the schools, the 
police, and the probation office. Here the 
argument takes on a stronger preventive 
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flavor. Among other topics, the author treats 
the youth authority’s survey techniques to 
aid local communities, police methods in 
working with juveniles, the task of the juve- 
nile court and the probation office, the plan 
and use of detention homes, the family and 
the delinquent, the school and the juvenile 
delinquent, the neighborhood council, and 
problems of leisure time. Somewhat in con- 
trast to the discussion in Part IT, this section 
is lacking in the concrete detail and clear 
delineation that might result from a fuller 
treatment of each topic. The broad sweep 
which the author has taken in assuming re- 
sponsibility for an all-inclusive treatment 
and discussion of the work of every major 
child-serving agency results in a somewhat 
sketchy and, at times, almost superficial 
treatment. For example, the chapter, “New 
Horizons for the School,” is diffused and 
disappointing. The section merely testifies 
to the desirability of certain general prac- 
tices and techniques which are commonly ac- 
cepted and have been implemented, or are 
being implemented, in many school systems. 
At best this chapter is suggestive of and con- 
firms a few broad methods or general prin- 
ciples involving the use of cumulative rec- 
ords, development of guidance practices, 
curriculum revision in terms of meaningful 
objectives, and the need for co-operative ac- 
tion with parents and other child-serving 
community agencies. This chapter may pre- 
sent “new horizons” to some non-school per- 
sons. It is doubtful if it will do the same for 
school workers. 

On the whole, this study represents a 
timely contribution, especially for the four 
states that have already passed laws enacting 
a youth authority. It also has considerable 
value for those states that have not yet 
faced the problem of combining, at the state 
level, all the rehabilitation work among 
youthful offenders with systematic aid to 
communities from which the offender comes. 
The reviewer, as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Advisory Committee on Service to 
Youth, has already sensed the dangers of 
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slavish imitation of the California program, 
regardless of the unique local problems and 
unique structure of local organization and 
personnel. The delinquency problem can be 
solved only at the local-community level, in 
terms both of prevention and of rehabilita- 
tion. The effectiveness of any state program 
must be measured by the value of this ‘‘ap- 
proach from above” to the local agencies and 
organizations in their efforts to understand 
and treat children who show they are in the 
need of help. This book is essentially a de- 
scription of an expensive state-wide ap- 
proach to aid the individual child, in which 
an attempt is also made to assist the local 
community better to know and deal with the 
problem at the local level in terms of both 
prevention and control. While it is too early 
to appraise the California program, at least 
partial evaluation will be forthcoming in the 
large-scale “repeat experiments” now being 
attempted in three other states. 


W. C. KvARACEUS 
Boston University 


* 


Louis DE JEAN, Junior Citizen. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1948. Pp. 
xx-+ 204. $3.00. 


The purpose of De Jean’s book, Junior 
Citizen, is “to present a philosophy of educa- 
tion which will make sense to teachers and 
parents and also will at least stir the critical 
interest of the sociologist and humanitarian” 
(p. 100). Unaided by chapter headings or 
logical subdivisions; purposely lacking in 
references; beset with generalized statements 
which have little or no substantiating evi- 
dence, other than the personal opinions of the 
author, the book presents difficulties for the 
teacher and parent who seek to learn just 
what Mr. De Jean’s philosophy is. The criti- 
cal interest of the sociologist and humani- 
tarian will be aroused, no doubt, and to a 
point of exasperation. 

De Jean does not draw upon educational 
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literature in presenting his views on educa- 
tion and in expounding his plan. There are 
occasional references to the beliefs of Alfred 
Adler and Alfred Korzybski, an allegorical 
treatment of the views of Koehler and 
Koffka, and much reliance on personal ex- 
periences of the author. This lack of docu- 
mentation is a serious defect. 

The style is apparently designed to appeal 
to groups surfeited with educational litera- 
ture. Utilizing flash backs and allegory, 
speaking largely from his own personal ex- 
periences through the mouths of the Olym- 
pian gods and the students of White River 
High School (Vermont), De Jean divulges 
his philosophy of education which emerges 
rather painfully from the pages. Because 
man’s advances in the physical sciences have 
far outstripped his progress in the social 
sciences and because disintegration threatens 
from all sides, there is a need for an integrat- 
ing influence. 


Physical science is founded upon laws which 
have been discovered and established through 
experience and experiment. The laws of social 
science are more flexible and more subject to 
change of application and interpretation. But 
there are certain fundamental laws of human be- 
havior and relationship which are the foundation 
of our social structure. Every junior citizen 
should be acquainted with those laws, and with 
the penalties which disregard and disobedience 
will bring [p. 191]. 


Chapters are devoted to the influence of 
the home and ways of preventing its further 
disintegration, careers versus marriage for 
women, the responsibilities of the home and 
school in preparing youth to choose wisely in 
the most important step in their lives— 
choosing a mate. A general approach to the 
problem of sex education is suggested. Sev- 
eral chapters are given over to an exposition 
of the evils and shortcomings of the present- 
day high school, and the author proposes a 
plan which he feels will eliminate many of 
the ills. 

De Jean espouses a subject-centered cur- 
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riculum in a highly departmentalized high 
school. The departments—natural sciences, 
arts and social sciences, commerce, physical 
and mechanical arts—should be headed by 
directors capable of teaching all subjects in 
the respective divisions. In this they are as- 
sisted by apprentice teachers. In the first 
year all high-school students should take 
survey courses in science, mathematics, his- 
tory, and arts. At the close of the Freshman 
year, students should select a department, 
on the basis of aptitude tests and with the 
approval of their parents, the principal, and 
the department head. 


Beginning with the Sophomore year, the stu- 
dents in each department would be divided into 
groups or teams of about ten. An outstanding 
Senior student would be appointed each semester 
to coach and supervise each Sophomore group. 
He would have disciplinary authority and would 
receive a half-year’s credit in sociology. The 
team leaders for the Juniors and Seniors would 
be chosen from the class. 

The teams would be scheduled to study each 
subject three days a week. The other days the 
entire class would recite and receive the teacher’s 
explanations and assignments [pp. 170-71]. 


The author states that marks would be 
given on the basis of effort, improvement, 
and achievement. If a team had the highest 
achievement average in the class, all its 
members would receive go per cent, or bet- 
ter, in achievement. If one of the team had 
shown a poor attitude in co-operating with 
the other students, his mark would prevent 
his profiting by the work of his teammates. 
The attitude mark would be determined by 
the group leader. 

It is not possible to reconcile the state- 
ments of De Jean with the proposals that he 
makes regarding teaching, marking, and the 
curriculum. The very evils against which he 
inveighs are not lacking in the cures which 
he propounds. Surely the author must be 
aware of the limitations of any curricular 
plan which is rigid and imposed from above. 
His failure to consider types of curricular or- 
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ganization other than the subject-centered 
variety is a serious defect. His marking sys- 
tem is more subjective and unreliable than 
the one he attacks. What merit his group 
system may posses is offset by the methods 
of its selection. Valuable suggestions regard- 
ing group organization and growth, with im- 
plications for classroom instruction and cur- 
ricular change, could have been found in the 
writings of the group-dynamics people. 


[January 


The author observes that “when even a 
distinguished educator sets down specific 
rules for the guidance of parents he must ex- 
pect challenge and ridicule. When a writer 
with no academic pretensions dares suggest 
a change in approach, he is asking for 
trouble” (p. 187). Mr. De Jean is in trouble. 


WALTER J. Moore 
University of Chicago 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


AVERILL, LAWRENCE A. The Psychology of 
the Elementary-School Child. New York 3: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1949. Pp. x+ 
460. $4.00. 

Parkyn, G. W. Children of High Intelligence: 
A New Zealand Study. Educational Re- 
search Series, No. 30. Wellington, C. 1, 
New Zealand: New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research, 1948. (New York: 
Oxford University Press.) Pp. viii+288. 

SWINEFORD, FRANCES. A Study in Factor 
Analysis: The Nature of the General, 
Verbal, and Spatial Bi-factors. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 
67. Chicago 37: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. Pp. xii+72. $2.00. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


AUSTIN, JANE. Emma. The Novel Library. 
New York 12: Pantheon Books, 1948. 
Pp. xii+496. $1.75. 

Best Religious Stories. Edited by J. EDwarpD 
LANTZ, with an introduction by DoroTHy 
CANFIELD FISHER. New York 17: Associ- 
ation Press, 1948. Pp. 286. $2.50. 

GRANT, CHARLOTTE L.; Capy, H. KEITH; 
and NEAL, NATHAN A. American High 
School Biology. New York 16: Harper & 
Bros., 1948. Pp. x +888. $3.28. 


MELVILLE, HERMAN. Moby Dick. Adapted 
by VERNE B. Brown. Chicago 11: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1948. Pp. vili+310. $2.00. 

Moore, CLypE B.; CARPENTER, HELEN M.; 
Lewis, GERTRUDE M.; and PAINTER, 
Frep B. Building Our World. New York 
17: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. Pp. 
viii+ 504. $2.52. 

PitTaRo, JoHN M. Escenas modernas. Mac- 
millan Inter-American Series. New York 
11: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. viii+76. 
$0.06. 

STEVENSON, RoBERT Louis. The Master of 
Ballanirae. The Novel Library. New 
York 12: Pantheon Books. Pp. xviii+252. 
$1.75. 

STEVENSON, ROBERT Louts. Treasure Island. 
Adapted by M. Gerorcia LIVINGSTON. 
New York 10: Globe Book Co., 1948. Pp. 
X+304. $1.20. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Addition and Subtraction Facts and Processes. 
Publications of the Scottish Council for 
Research in Education, XXVIII. London 
E.C. 4: University of London Press, Ltd., 
1948. Pp. 66. 

Biarr, GLENN M. Educational Psychology, 
Its Development and Present Status. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XLVI, 
No. 13. Urbana, Illinois: Bureau of Re- 
search and Service, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, 1948. Pp. 34. 
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Color Planning for School Interiors. Edited 
by M. Peason. Prepared for use in St. 
Paul Public Schools by the Department 
of Education, Division of Business Af- 
fairs. St. Paul 2: City of St. Paul Depart- 
ment of Education, 1948. Pp. 100. $2.00. 

Exploring a First Grade Curriculum: A Co- 
operative Project in Three Selected Schools. 
Prepared by a Committee of the Division 
of Instructional Research and Division of 
Tests and Measurements. Bureau of Ref- 
erence Research and Statistics, Publica- 
tion No. 30. Brooklyn 2: Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, 1947. Pp. 
104. $0.50. 

Kirk, SAMUEL A., and ERDMAN, RoBERT L. 
Education of Mentally Handicapped Chil- 
dren: Selected Annotated Bibliography. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XLVI, 
No. 14. Urbana, Illinois: Bureau of Re- 
search and Service, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, 1948. Pp. 48. 

Local Education Associations at Work. Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. XXVI, No. 3. Washing- 
ton 6: Research Division, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1948. Pp. 103-40. 
$0.50. 

MacGurriE, Louis HANNA, and UMSTATTD, 
J. G. The Student Council in the Secondary 
Schools of Texas. Texas Study of Second- 
ary Education, Research Study No. 6. 
Austin, Texas: Texas Study of Secondary 
Education, 1948. Pp. 24. $0.50. 

Romaine P. Information for Par- 
ents of Cerebral Palsied Children. Sacra- 
mento, California: State Department of 
Education, 1948. Pp. viii+20. 

The Natural Sciences and Mathematics. Re- 
view of Educational Research, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 4. Washington 6: American 
Educational Research Association, 1948. 
Pp. 293-368. $1.00. 

Our Uncertain Liberties: U.S. Liberties, 1947- 
48. New York 10: American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, 1948. Pp. 88. $0.25. 

Partnership of Home and School. Reports by 
Curriculum Committee, Angier School. 
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ro8th Annual Report Newton Public 
Schools. Newton, Massachusetts: Newton 
Public Schools, 1948. Pp. 74. 

REEVES, FLoyp W.; HENDERSON, ALGO D.; 
and Cowen, A. Matching Needs 
and Facilities in Higher Education. A Re- 
port to the Temporary Commission on the 
Need for a State University. Legislative 
Document (1948), No. 31. Albany 1, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, State 
Education Department, 1948. Pp. 126. 
$0.35. 

A Reportto Educators on Teaching Films Sur- 
vey. Conducted by Harcourt, Brace & Co.; 
Harper & Bros.; Henry Holt & Co.; 
Houghton Mifflin Co.; The Macmillan 
Co.; Scholastic Magazines; and Scott, 
Foresman & Co. Pp. viii+118. 

ROSECRANS, GEORGE L. Basic Information 
Concerning Apprenticeship and the Par- 
ticipation of the Public Schools in the Pro- 
gram. Sacramento, California: State De- 
partment of Education, 1948. Pp. 
viii+14. 

ROSSELL, BEATRICE SAWYER. Working with 
a Legislature. Chicago 11: American Li- 
brary Association, 1948. Pp. x +82. $1.90. 

Safety in General Science: A Resource Unit 
for Use in Ninth Year General Science. 
Brooklyn 2: Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 1948. Pp. 44. 

Scuuttz, Harotp A., and SHorEs, J. Har- 
LAN. Art in the Elementary School: Practi- 
cal Suggestions for the Classroom Teacher. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XLVI, 
No. 16. Urbana, Illinois: Bureau of Re- 
search and Service, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, 1948. Pp. 102. 

The Social Studies Program for the Public 
Schools of California. Prepared under the 
Direction of the State Curriculum Com- 
mission. Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, Vol. XVII, 
No. 4. Sacramento, California: State De- 
partment of Education, 1948. Pp. vi+42. 

Suggestions for Science Teachers in Devastated 
Countries. Prepared by J. P. STEPHENSON. 
Paris, France: United Nations Educa- 
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tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, 1948. Pp. 88. 

Symonps, PERctIvat M. Symonds Picture- 
Story Test. New York 27: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1948. $5.25. 

THOMASINE, SISTER O. P., AND THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON Economic Lire. The Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. Pamphlet No. 
42. Washington 5: Catholic Association 
for International Peace, 1948. Pp. 32. 
$0.15. 

“Undergraduate Recreation Curricula in 35 
Colleges and Universities: A Summary.” 
New York 10: National Recreation As- 
sociation, n.d. Pp. 26 (mimeographed). 

Virginia School Boards: A Manual for the 
Guidance and Help of Members. Rich- 
mond, Virginia: Virginia Association of 
School Trustees (% Virginia State Li- 
brary), 1948. Pp. viii+-82. 

We Build Together: A Reader’s Guide to Negro 
Life and Literature for Elementary and 
High School Use. Prepared by CHARLE- 
MAE ROLL ins for the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Chicago 21: National 


Council of Teachers of English, 1948 (re- 
vised). Pp. iv+72. $0.65. 

“We’re in the First Grade Now”! A Booklet 
for the Parents of the First Grade Children 
of the Beidler School. Chicago: Beidler 
School, 1948. Pp. 14 (mimeographed). 


When Disaster Strikes. A Chapter Manual — 
for Disaster Preparedness and Relief. 
ARC 209. Washington: American Nation- 
al Red Cross, 1948 (revised). Pp. 100+ 
charts. 

WHITING, HELEN A. Climbing the Economic 
Ladder. Atlanta, Georgia: Helen A. Whit- 
ing (61 Newcastle Street, S.W.), 1948. 
Pp. 100. $2.25. 

WItson, Howarpn. Wage Guarantee Plans: A 
Study of Employment Regularization. 
Chicago 90: Economic Institute (Box 
1160), 1948. Pp. 16. 

Young America Teacher’s Almanac. New 
York 22: Young America Magazines, 
1948. Pp. 32. $0.25. 


UNITED NATIONS: 

Background Paper No. 43, 1948—“The 
Interim Committee of the General As- 
sembly.” Pp. 20 (mimeographed). 

Background Paper No. 44, 1948—‘‘The 
Secretariat of the United Nations.” 
Pp. 28 (mimeographed). 

“United Nations Chronology: Supple- 
ment No. 2, 1 January 1948-30 June 
1948.” Pp. 37 (mimeographed). 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 


Pamphlet No. 106, 1948—Positgraduate 
Education in High School 1947-48 by 
Homer KempFer. Pp. vi+12. $0.10. 
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